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Borough Buildings, London-rd. 


J. B. MART.}™ 
( e st? « oe) Prove it by buying half-a-pound on trial. 
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1 yowrL A WASHING 
|| MACHINE, 
: | Avery useful and popular Family Machine, price £3 ros. ; 
° 8 || with newly-improved India-rubber Wringer, extra strong, 
« 12s, complete. —See Catalogue 


|| MS RADFORD & CO., Cathedral Steps, Manchester. 











| 

{VOWEL E COMBINED 
all WASHING, WRINGING, & MANGLING 
dl MACHINE, 


Price £8. 8s. ; efficient, simple, and of acknowledged supe- 


| lority.—See list of prize medals awarded. 
|| BRADFORD & CO., Manchester and London. 


E DRADFORD’S WRINGING 


| AND MANGLING MACHINE, 
|| With improvements, perfect as a Wringer, unequalled as 
ft \ aMangle—CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER, 


‘VELOCIPEDE MICHAUX 


\ The COMPAGNIE PARISIENNE beg toinform the 
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" y || nobility and gentry that their celebrated Velocipede 
. H B || Michaux will for future bear the title of COMPAGNIE 
rf || PARISIENNE, in addition to the word Michaux, on 
> i ‘¢ || each machine, without which none are genuine. 
). We 
ye g 
a 8. DAWSON, Junr., 

’ 
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| Parsonage Chambers, 56, DEANSGATE, 
i} MANCHESTER, 
I Is our only authorised Agent for Manchester and district. 





| 68, KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 
i Opposite Brooks’ Bank. 

\{ ‘ALDERBANK, SMITH, & CO., 
(From Kenpart, Mitne, & Co.’s,) 

| CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND 
| BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 

| Respectfully announce that they have OPENED the 
| above Premises with a select Stock of 

ICA 


BINET FURNITURE 
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wa |} UPHOLSTERY, &c. &c. 
Lus- | IRON AND: BRASS BEDSTEADS, 


f From the best manufacturers only. 
jn INSPECTION is RESPECTFULLY INVITED. 
|8, KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Opposite Brooks’ Bank. 





SHIRLEY & HILL, 

| Tailors and Habit Makers, 

32, MARKET STREET, 
MANCHES ER. 


‘aéstong Buildings, 





in Il.—No. 41. MANCHESTER, Saturday, May 22nd. Price One Penny. 


VICHY WATER. 


36s, per Case of 50 Litre Bottles, 


THE MINERAL WATER COMPANY 
OF VICHY, 


Under the control of the State, have the 
honour to announce that the GENUINE 
WATERS can be had from their 


REPRESENTATIVES— 


James Smith & Company 


26, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
11, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
28, High Street, Birmingham. 





Grant & Co.’s Trousers, y"',, 13/- 
Grant & Co.'s Trougers and} ol, 17/6 
Grant & Co.’s Brighton Coat, 20/- 
Grant & Co.’s Shorerproof = 17/8 
Grant & Co,’s Boys’ Suits from 8/- 
Grant & Co.'s Youths’ Suits ,, 15/- 
GRANT & CO. 


TAILORS, CLOTHIERS, & OUTFITTERS 


136, DEANSGATE, 
CORNER OF BRIDGE STREET. 





HATS, HATS, HATS. 
TT = 
Stanley’s Patent Silk Velvet Hats, 


Price 8s. 6d, to 15s. each. 
Also Fashionable FELT HATS, a3, 6d. to 7s. 6d. each, 


ROBERT STANLEY, 
PATENTEE, 
240, Deansgate, Manchester. 
VELOCIPEDE MAKERS 


Can be supplied with 


WHEEL TIMBER of the finest description 


(Bent Rims, White Hickory Spokes, Saddles, &c.) at 


THURMAN’S BENT TIMBER WORKS, 
New Wakefield-st., Oxford-st. 


WM. JAS. WRIGHT, 
TAILOR, 
58, LOWER KING STREET, 
MAINCETESTER, 


Respectfully invites his Friends and the Public to 
inspect his very choice Stock of Spring Goods, 


WM. JAM. WRIGHT, 


Schneider wud Autmacher, 
58, LOWER KING STREET, 


MANCHESTER, 
eisucht hiflichst die-Deutchen Herren in Man- 
chester, und Umgegend sein Grosses Lager in 
gewihten Fruhlings- Waaren anzusehen, 














WILHELM BRAUN, Vorschneider. 


“LY LILI “Ge ‘SLVH ONILVILINGA LNGLVd MAN S.CNVESOH 




















0 1 ox 9 FIATTER, BOOTMAKER, and DUTFITTER, “Number Bleven,” Oxford-st., (St. Peters). Agent for LINCOLN and 
TA PENNETT’S and CHRISTY’S HATS. 


Walking, Dress, & Sword Sticks, Canes, Umbrellas; Knapsacks, Portmanteaus, 
,) Valises, Satche!s, Bags; Mackintoshes, Overcoats, Rugs, &c., in great variety. 


wr? 

































THE SPHINX. 
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In order to keep the attendance sed the 


THE NATIONAL VELOX COMPANY, 


FREE TRADE HALL, MANCHESTER. 





THE ‘NATIONAL VELOX COMPANY beg to 
announce that they have OPENED the immense basement of the 





May 22,1865 | 








FREE TRADE HALL, for the SALE and HIRE of their 
Patent ‘Two-wheeled VELOCIPEDE, the ‘‘ VELox,” which js 
cheaper, and in many respects better than those of other makers, | 
Purchasers of the “VELOX”: are allowed the free use for practice, 
until perfect, of the Great Hall (nearly a quarter of an acre in 
extent), and the National Velox Company will also HIRE Veloci- | 
pedes, by the hour, to the general public, at a small charge. | | 
Gentlemen who have bought other makers’ Velocipedes, and re- 
quire practice, will do well to avail themselves of this opportunity, | | 
Sa as they will have a perfectly level floor, great space, allowing the | 


vw 96 VAN | 


? 
highest possible speed | to be attained, and seclusion. | 
| 











e - NATIONAL VELOX COMPANY charge Shipiess for admission, which is returnable | 
to those hiring Velocipedes. 


| 
A VELOCIPEDE RACE & TOURNAMENT will be held on SATURDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, | 





:D from all the principal Sta- 








tions upon this Company's Railway, to 
FLEE “EWOOD, LYTHAM, BLACKPOOL, 
SOUTHPORT. 
Third Cl Return ‘Tickets, available by Third Class 
Trains for Fourteen Days, are also issued to Southport, 
Blackpool, Lytham, and Fleetwood. 


THE ISLE OF MAN. 
SCARBOROUGH, HARROGATE, ILKLEY for 
BEN RHYDDING, WHITBY, BRIDLINGTON, 
FILEY, REDCAR, HORNSEY, WITHERNSEA, 
SALIBURN, SLATON, and TYNEMOUTH. 

CUMBERLAND. 
Windermere, Furness Abbey, Grange, Ambleside, Conis- 
ton Lake, Keswick, Penrith, or Troutbeck for Ullswater, 
Lancaster or Morecambe, via Hest Bank. 

SCOTLAND. 
l linburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Dumfries, Beattock, 
Ayr, Melrose, Surling, Perth, Dundee, Dunkeld, Ar- 
ha ath. Aberdeen, Keith, Elgin, Inverness. 
DUBLIN. 
NORTH WALES. 


Including Rhy], Abergele, Conway, Bangor, Carnarvon, 





Vale of Clwyd, Ruthin, Llanrwst, Llandudno, Holyhead, 
Brecon, Wala, Aberystwith, langollen, ‘Tenbury, | 
Marmouth, &« 

SOUTH WALES 
Newport, Cardiff, Neath, Swansea, Llanelley, Valley of 
the Wye, Tenby, ¢ 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
BRIDPORT, WEYMOUTH, and DORCHESTER 
SOMERSETSHIRE, WEST OF ENGLAND, 
DEVONSHIRE, and CORNWALL 
Cleveland, Weston-Super- Mare, Exeter, Dawlish, Tor- 
quay, ‘Totnes, Teignmouth, Plymouth, ‘Truro, Liskeard, 
Pen: , Falmouth, Penzance, & | 


MALVERN, | 





NORTH OF IRELAND. 
P Portrush (for Giant's Causeway), Lake Erne, London- 
derry, Belfast, and the North of Ireland (via Fleetwood), 
ly direct route 
Pic-nic and Pleasure Parties at one Single Fare for 
the Double Journey | 
For fu er inforination respecting places of attraction, 
the fare eee is starting, ee this Company's 
rists’ programme. ‘lime books and bills at all the | 
Booking Offices on the line By order, | 
} 


: Superintendent’s Offices, Victoria Station, 


Manchester, April 30th, 1869 








to commence at 2-30. Particulars and entry on application. | 
Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway.| Every Saturday, price One Penny. | Tue Deana :— 
. 7 RO? (rIilvyore After Dark at the Royal. 
‘I Ol RIS | S’ | IC KK E I > | The Amateur Actors at the Atheneum, | 
ORDINARY ‘TRAINS. T H E S Pp Hi I N X } ‘The Aing o' Scots at the Prince's, 
( Miss Bateman. 
ON! it} } + gf ( be so phat j Mr. Bandmann as Hamlet. | 
und Secon ass, available for One Calendar tues Mr. Phelps. 
fonth, WHEL ik SSUED from all the principa A Journal of Humour and Criticism. fr, Phel 


Art, Music, the Drama, Literature, Society, Descriprive AND MisceLLANgous Parers:— 
On the Rialto: The Preston Strike. 
and Current Events, Crossing Swords with H.M.’s Inniskillings. 
a Widows. 


The American Snob, 
Umbrellas. 


A Study of Tennyson. 

A Seance with the Spiritualists. 

Good Friday on the Bowdon Line. 

The Blind Asylum Chapel. 

Young Lady Friendships, 
Premiers and Pugilists. 
The Silver Teapots. | 
A Startling Coincidence. 
A Bicycle Race at the Free Trade Hall. } 
Bad Language. 

MR aiid Miss Lydia Becker and Mrs. Cassidy. 

os Tt : Union Whit-week and the Sunday Schools. 

2. 1¢ ° ” > 

Ne aay Blackballs and Bankers. 
- Lancashire Worthies: I. John Byrom. 
Gymnastics Again: Another Death. 

Lords and Commons. 

May-Day at Knutsford. i} 


1. Wastdale and Christopher North. * : , 

pas . . . The Cumbrian and Westmoreland Wrestlers. 
2 A cer ) } G y' i ; S). 
2. The Ascent of the Glyder (North Wales). A Weck of Castes 


3. A Walk to Rostherne. | 


The S/Ainx is published every Friday at noon. The 
earlier numbers (1 to 32) are out of print. Copies of 
Nos. 33 to 40 may be had on application to the pub- 
lishers and printers, Messrs. J. G. Kersuaw & Co., 
Sphinx Ofiice, 37, Oxford Street. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS during APRIL and MAY, 


Tue CLiuss or MANCHESTER :— 


Hoiipay Nores:— 








Ruymes, Soncs, AND BALLADS:— 

The Lay of the Law Student. 

6. Actors and Managers. In an Attic. | 

7. Jim Browne ; Marie Wilton. ‘The Man Himself (Sensation Music Hall Song). || 

8. The Leclercqs and the Paynes. The Hurt Gold-digger. 

St. Patrick’s Day. 
v= The Happy Days of Childhood. 

Messen s AXD eRS it~ The Dank Clerk to his Bicycle, 
sa errs sece _— : Sir Wright and the Bey; By our Bab Balladis. || 
The Rev, W. A. O'Connor. Der Boet’s Barty (after Hans Breitman). | 
Sunday Evening with the Sccularists. . } 
A Morni ng with the Unitarians (Rev. W. Herford). oa 
A Morning with the Swedenborgians (Rev. J. Hyde).} Town Tack Anp MISCELLANIES. 
Taking Holy Orders under Bishop Lee. 
A Children’s Chapel. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE MANCHESTER STAGE:— 








Sphinx Office, 37, Oxford Street, Manchester 
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3 Market Place, 
‘117, Oxford-st., 


THE SPHINX. 
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~ NATHANIEL GOULD & CO. 
TT F\\ 260, Deansgate, 


T E 72%} 107, Rochdale-rd, 
T yN 7 A\ 













Manchester. 
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VELOCIPEDES. 


French & American Two- Wheelers, 
112, PORTLAND STREET. 


= TWO SPACIOUS ROOMS FOR PRACTICE. 


= 





THE BEST 


AT 














ELOCIPEDES!! 





| JOHN FLETCHER & SONS, 
| THIOUIPEDES OF THE BEST CONSTRUCTION and WORKMANSHIP. 


lo 


EAGLE FOUNDRY, CLOWES STREET, CHAPEL STREET, 


PATENTEES OF 


SALFORD. 





————— 


A LARGE ROOM FOR PRACTISING. INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN TO PURCHASERS. 








RUPTURES. 


EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL, 1862 
; Was awarded to R. WESTBURY, Inventor and 
Sole Maker of the 
IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Elastic 
Stockings, and other Invalid Appliances. 


%, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER. 





(ARDEN HOSE, with BRASS WORK 


H. STATHAM & CO., 11, Corporation-street. 





| PISHING STOCKINGS, TROUSERS 
| AND BOOTS, 
__ Ht STATHAM & CO., 11, Corporation-street. 


—. 


|PLEXIBLE HOSE for GARDENS 


. with Taps, Jets, Roses, Spreaders, and Unions. 
- STATHAM & CO., 11, Corporation-street. 





DAN’S. DAN’S. DAN’S. 
SRY THE 
VIENNA BEER, 
Drawn from the Ice Chest, to be had only at 


DAN'S, 
6, St. MARY’S GATE. 














| 

Tr . ae Py 
[YE JNDIA-RUBBER SPONGES 
| oe SVIA-RUBBER CORKS hav ] 
H er t0 be appreciated and edepeed. —— 
| - STATHAM & CO, 11, Corporation-street. 
ae 





Jv.§ HAYWARD, 


(For several years Manager to the late 
firm of Scholes & Co.) 


Window Dlind Mannfachrrer 


5, JOHN DALTON STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 





JOHN SLACK, 
CARVER AND GILDER, 
EGS to draw attention to his celebra- 
ted manufacture of CHIMNEY GLASSES, which 
for purity, stability, design, and genuine gilding, cannot be 
surpassed in England ; prices as low as such an article can 
be produced for—from £4 to £30. Window Cornices in 
every style; genuine gold, 4s, to 12s. per foot. Picture 
Frames of every patternand price. J. S. would also men- 
tion his very superior work in Re-gilding, for which he 
will be glad to give estimates, and will guarantee its 
genuine ‘quality. Needlework neatly framed. Artists 
advantageously treated with, 


17, LEVER STREET, Piccadilly. 








Sun-Shades of every description made to order. 


LYONS’ INKS. 


Prize Medal, Paris, 1867 ; 
Honourable Mention, London, 1862. 
LYONS’ Blue-black Writing and Copying INKS, 
LYONS’ Red, Blue, and Black INKS. 
Also Extra Strong Copying INKS, to give Six Copies, 
Sold by all Stationers.—Depot, Fennel-st. Manchester. 









































R. WALMSLEY, Mansficturor of LEVER & ¢ HRONOMETER waronss, 129, Oldham-st., Manchester, 


orn 


| 


— 
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ESTABLISHED 18403. 
SPECIAL NOTICE—GREAT OUTFIT ESTABLISHMENT, 
125 & 127, OLDHAM STREET. 


HOMAS PEEL takes this opportunity of thanking his patrons and the public generally for | 


their kind support during the 20 years he has been in business, and begs most respectfully to submit the following prices, 
Having had 32 years’ experience in the Underclothing Manufactures, will be a guarantee for goods worthy of the 
pre-eminence to which his establishment has attained. 





“z03u 2 
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| LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING Deparment. SINGLETS. CALICO ar ARTEERT. 
500 Pieces 36 inch Longceloth ms 

— = . 

70 Pieces ditto 


Long Night Dresses, in dozens, half dozens, or singly, k lannel idihtedyietventiedieeeenane Sie Sao 
2s. 64d. to 8s. 6d. BN WAND vc dciesvosceccccesecccs 3 290, 00 GS 
Ditto, with frills, 2s. 9d., 38. 6d., 5s. to 125 Lambs’ Wool ....... 3s. 6d. to 8s. 
Ditto, insertion, 2s. sod , Fa 6d., to 8s. 6d. Merino Vests and Drawe rs, compl lete. ros, 11d. to 15s. P 
Ditto, Needle Work, » 45. éd 5s. 6d., 6s. gd., 78. 6d ee 10 Pieces ditto 
"4 ‘ 10 Pieces ‘Twill ditto 

8s. 6d., 108. 6d., 358 en 505., to 6os. 


each. French an d k nglis , Des oan ; LADIE E i’ HOSE. o 32 inch Longcloth i - Propo tion, 


50 ] 1eces s Haire 
> nan ' Thread, German make, 15. 3d., 1s. 6d., 2s., to 2s. 6d. 10 Pieces ditto 
LADIES CHEMISES. Ditto, English ditto, 1s. 11d., 28. 6d., to 38. Od, 10 Pieces ditto 
Silk, 5s. 11d., 7s. 6d., to 16s. 6d. 10 Pieces ditto 
Cotton, 33d., 8jd., r14d., to 3s. 6d. 5 + so exto 
; { » ‘ ¢ | e *1ece tto 
| Needle Scollop, 1s. 114d., 28. 6d., 2s. 11d., 38. gd., to8s. 6d. Me rio, 18. 3d., 18. 6d., to 55. 5 1 ces ” di op 
Fancy Stomacher Fronts, 1s. 11}d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. | Laml A, ool, a 1., 2., t0 45. oat tal 5 oe ro say 
, 105., 305., to 50 1ese are from the most celebrated Makers. 5 Pieces 
78. 6d., 108. 6d., 158 2 S., 305., to 505, — | Sica pond 
10 Picees ditto 
’ = Q = : 
LADIES’ CALICO & TWILL BODIES. BABY LINEN. reer ie 
Plain, 1s. 3d., 18. 6d., 18, rojd., 1s. r1}$d., 2s. 6d., to 3s. 6d. e . . , : : a So t Cords, 1s. 4d. to 2s. . 6d. 
Trimmed, 15. 114d., 25. 6d., 35. 6d., to 155 Infant Shirts, 44d., 6d., 74d., 8$d., rod., rr4d., 1s., 1s. 2d. 50 Pieces § Linen Lawns . 
» 15. » 28. 64., 3 , 1s. 4d., 18. 6d., 18. gd., 25., 2s. 6d., to 8s. 6d. 20 Pieces ditto ee 
10 qa Cotton Binders, 44d., 6d., 8d., 1od., 18., to 2s. 10 Pieces ditto as ne +. 3S. 3d. 
CAMESOLS. Flannel, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., to 2s. 6d. 10 Pieces ditto - : o. «1S. Od. 
Mull Muslin, 1s. 21}d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., to 8s. 6d. Flannel Barrows, 1s. r1}d., 2s. 3d., 28. 6d., 35. 6d., §s. 20 Picces_—_ ditto oe e+ IS, 11d, to 3s, 
Fancy Fronts, 2s, 11d., 38. 6d., ‘4s. 6d., 55. 6d., 6s. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. 6d., 15S., to 255. ; 50 Pieces Nainsook ee os + ghd 
Long Pettico ats, 1s. 6d., 15. 9d s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s 40 Pieces ditto io - ee éjd. 


os. 6d., 128, 6d., 158., 218., to 505 n 
7 , , , , 7s. 6d., 108., to 158. 40 Pieces ditto . . ee Bid. 


’ Nig rht Caps d., 6d., 7}d., ro}d., to 5s. 10 Pieces ditto = ss - 1S. 
LADIES DRAWERS. French ¢ Ps, 40 Caps, 2 : 28 . 6d., 38., to 15s. 10 Pieces citto “ wi . me 
Plain and Hem, 15s., 15. 3d., 18. 6d, to rs. 11d. Hair Cord Gowns, 15. 11}d., 2s. m, 3s. 6d., 55. to 10s, 6d. 10 Pieces ditto = es +» «3S. 6d, 
Seven Tucks, 1s. 4$d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 11d., to 2s. 6d. Calico Nis - —— IS., 1S. ” 3., s. 6d., 1s. r1}d., 2s. 6d., 10 Pieces ditto wee a rod. 
Ten ‘Tucks, 1s. 11d., 25. 6d., to 5s 35. 6d., 58., to 6s, 6d 15 Pieces ditto various, to 
Needle Scallop, 1s. 114d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 55.,. 78. 6d., Monthly Rol eS, 38. 11d., 48. 11d., 5s. 6d., 6s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10 Pieces Nursery Diapers ‘a 
10s, 6d., 158., 178. 6d., 215., to 255. i0S., 158., 17S. 11d., 218., to £6, 10s. each, 10 Pieces itto ‘ 

Insertion, 1s. 11d., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., 4s. 6d., 55. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10 Pieces ditto 

5 Pieces ditto 


105., 158., to 255. — 
— INFANT CHRISTENING Department. Pieces ditto 
5 Pieces ditto 
LADIES’ LONGCLOTH PETTICOATS. CHRISTENING ROBES, 4s. 6d, 58, 6d.» 78 6., ‘i a 
Ss. os 60: i 1s, oO: 
With Tucks, 1s. 6}d., 18. rr4d., 28. 6d., 98. 6d., 58. toxos. 6d. | PRENCH MERINO Cl LARS, braided, quilted, and ae. nd een pom 
With Insertion, 2s 1 td., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s., 85. 6d., to Gos. trimmed, all of reat benaty 8s. Gd., 105. 6., 12 3s, 6d. os wee ditte 1 
With Flouncings, &c., 4s rid. » 78. 6d., 10s, 6d., 158., s58., 18. 6d., — oxs <i * 405., Pay , 90S. "to. 1708. . a a joe 
218., [0 gos 3EAU' OODS anc ASHMERE, 5 Pie y 
With Frill 34s. 6d » 5%, 78. 6d., 105, 6d., to 455. = Silk. Ly 106 i ae ty 4 is in CAS 4d., 2s. éd., 5 45 eee —_ -eye Diapers 
38. 6d., 55., 75. 6d., s. 6d., 158., tO 308. Pieces ditto 
FLANNEL PETTIGOATS. SILK and VELVET BONNETS, 2s. 6., 2s. r1d., o Pico dine tS ee 
38. Gd., 45., 58., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 108. 6d., to 158. 5 Pieces ditto oe 2s. 6d. to 
Lancashire, 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 78. 6d., to ros, 6d, go dozen White Brusse Is. and other F alls, 44d., to 21s. sesame 
Saxony, 6s. 11d., 9s. 11d., 1es., 158., ‘to 428. Quilted Bibs, 3d., 4d., 5id., 64d., Sd, to 6s, 6d, 
Coloured, ditto, 5s. 11d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., to 36s. ae Pr FANCY DEPARTMENT, 
Silk, Satin, Fider Dx wn, Arc tic, and a gre at variety of Several Hundred Yards Real Thread Ex dge 4id., 54d., 
Fancy Skirts, at n minal prices, SHORT CLOTHES. 64d., 84d., and rod, td ‘ 
: shi Sever: al Hur ndred Yards Lace, 6}d., 84d, to 5s. 6d. 
. Round Shirts, 6}d., 7d., 8id., 10}d., 18.,25., 35., to 4s. 6d. ae = } 
LADIES’ NIGHT CAPS. Stays, 44d., shd., Ghd., 8id., to 2s, z1d. Se — ae ards Real Vs ulenciennes, sid., 


Calico Pettico us, rojd., 18., 18. 3d., 1s. 6d., to 8s. 6d. Re a M: altese Collars, rr4d., worth as. 6d. 
F ‘lannel ditto, 1s. od., es. 6l., 38. 6d., 55., to 108. 6d. Ditto ( luny, 1s., worth 2s. ‘6d. 
» IS., 


bd 

Al. 

“ l. Ditto, ditto, 1ofd., worth 1s. gd., in great variety. 
td. 


GIRLS’ DEPARTMEN IT. Rea al Coils, real | Berthas, real Handkerchiefs, &c., very 


Honiton Collars, Berthas, Laces, prices will astonish. 

Several hundred pounds’ worth of Imitation Cluny Laces, 
new patterns, low prices. 

Biack Falls, Pe erin 1es, Je ackets, Berthas, &c. 


Plain, 1s. ad., 1s. 6d., 1s. od., 28., 28. 6d., to 58. 
| Frills, 1s. 114d., 2s. 6d., 2s. 11d., to 6s. od. 


-» 2 








Ditto ditto 
Ditto London = 
Ditto London, with Needlework ...... 
ee sS 04.00 4s $k 40 40 REN 0.00'be swans cntne ell 
SEE ee on ee ee eee Chemise, Banded, ro}d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 25., to 5s. 
Ditto.. ee ccecceccccccccccceccce os 8% OG. tO 28,60, 1 Ditto, Fancy Fronts, 2 as. 6d., 4s. 6d., 5S., to 15s, 
Litto, Glas SOW cece cecececeeececeee ee 2S, Od, toras.6d.] Tucked Petticoats, 1s. 11d., 2s. ‘6d 3s. 6d., to 155. 
Ditto, Alexandra ...... * r1}d. Flannel ditto, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d.) 8 8s. 6d., to 18s, 
Great V ariety of Sleeping Nets. Drawers, 1o}d., 15., 1s. 3d., 1s. r1d., to ros, 6d. 


amare 7 SEWED MUSLINS. 
LADIES’ DRESSING GOWNS. BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ Department. 18 Dozen Muslin Tie Handkerchiefs ....84d. 


50 Dozen Muslin Ties .. id. 6a. 
Day Shirts, 1s. 6d., 1s. 11d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., to 6s. 6d, | A very large assortment of G aribaldi Jackets, from 15. 
Night ditto, 2s. 6d., 35-5 45-5 to 5s. to 25s. Purchased very cheap. weer 
Linen Collars, 3}d., 5}d., to 74d. About 15 Dozens Muslin Chemisettes, nicely wor 


Ties, Pocket Handker: a, & , all largely reduced. r14d. to 15s. 
. ia are Sodices, Muslin Crossovers, all new this season. 


Several Hundred, French Manufacture .. 43 
| ae 


Printed Cambrics, 35. 11$d., 45. 11d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d. toass. 

Ditto, Flannel, 10s. r1d., 158., 218., 308., to 455. 

Ditto, Cashmere, 50s., 60s., 80s., to 1405. 

White Muslin, 14s. 6d., 18s. 6d » 258., tO 508, 
TOILET. 

Flannel] Jackets, 7s. r1d., gs. 11d, to 18s. 11d. GENTLEMEN’ 8 DEPARTMENT. IRISH CAMBRIC ¢ HANDKEROHIEN 


Muslin, ditto, 5s. r1d., 8s. 11d., 155., to 308, 
Printed Cambric, ditto, 2s. 11d. to 7s. 6d. 





20 dozen Shirts, size, 154, 2s. 6d., worth 3s. 11d. 40 Dozen.. és oid. half-dozen. 
Plain and Fancy Shirts, to 10s. 6d. 50 Dozen.. oe +. 18, 29d. ” 
Linen Inserting and o ther F ronts, 54d. to ros, 6d. 50 Dozen.. 2 .. 1s. 44d. 


LADIES’ FLANNEL, MERINO|DRAWERS, Fancy ‘Ties, at nominal prices. 50 Dozen.. ind = bia. 


Etc., Etc —------ 50 some ee - 4 gd. 
White and Scarlet ay Drawers..5s. 11d. to 14s. 6d. FLANNEL DEPARTMENT, pte shia of is : 9s. 
Welsh Flannel 2.20.00 cec0esce+0 0068, 250, tO OS, 23d Ready Hemmed . ‘1s.14 hd. togs. 
Swan DWAR... cccccesccersescccecst 64,00 Ca, 6d Lancashire, ro}d., 1s., 18. 4d., 18. 6d., to rs. 11d. Hem Stitched oe 4id. to 5s. each o ani 
Iwill dade Sentatns eta ae 6d. to 7s. 6d. | Welsh, 1s. 6d. to as. 6d. Sewed Edgings, Scollops, and i amounting ' 
NR Ee Re 4s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. | Imitation, 1 id., 18., 18. 4d. upwards of 
Lambs’ Wool s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. | Saxony, 10} 1, 18. 35. 2d , 18. 4d, to 8s, Every Article Marked 1 tn "Plain Figures. 
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‘THE OWENS COLLEGE ATHLETIC 
| SPORTS. 


|“-YOT the least serious drawback about the present Owens College is 
the very imperfect opportunities afforded for any form of muscular 
training. True, the college boasts a gymnasium. : But even in its 
original, uncurtailed state, it was small and imperfect, giving an impres- 
sion of neglect and decay. That it was seldom used in the ordinary 
|| course of things, except by the very newest of new students, and very 
|| early in the session, can scarcely be a matter of surprise. And even its 
|| limited ground has, within the last few sessions, been considerably 
| encroached upon by the erection of new buildings. Considering these 
|| facts, it is something on which the students may be congratutated, that 
|| opportunities such as were afforded by the athletic sports of last week 
of judging what can be done by Owens College in that department of 
|| education should be given. This annual Athletic Festival is really the 
only occasion when the public—or at least such of the public as are 
|| allowed to take a personal interest in the matter by the somewhat 
|| exclusive regulations as to admission—can learn anything about Owens 
|| College from this physical stand-point. There is, indeed, and has been 
\| at intervals, for many sessions, an apology for a cricketing team. But 
the less said about the Owens College Eleven, the better for its reputa- 
|| tion. The cricketers having no ground of their own, are reduced to 
| helpless dependence on the charity of other clubs. Their chief idea 
] (possibly the responsibility of this rests with the opposing clubs) seems 
|| to be to find as inferior an eleven as can be discovered amongst the pos- 
sibly respectable clubs of the neighbourhood. It seldom happens that 
all tae eleven put in an appearance, perhaps because the taste of victory 
isalmost unknown to them. No combination of ill luck and bad play 
|| on the part of their opponents seems to be powerful enough to allow 
|| them to win. 
|| The Boat Races and Athletic Sports have existed for some six or 
seven years. The original idea was to establish an annual boat-race 
between the laboratory and the rest of the college, but the programme 
has varied considerably, and for the last two years has not included such 
|| acontest. We shall not attempt a minute description of the races and 
| other competitions decided last Thursday. Such particulars have been 
| tecorded in the newspapers. Throwing the cricket-ball headed the 
programme, a bicycle-race ended it. Between the two were flat and 
| hurdle-races, jumping, pole-leaping, putting the shot, and, finally, boat- 
|| taces. It would certainly not be honest to state that any one of these 
brought out extraordinary performers, or was anything more than passa- 
bly good. The newspapers showed commendable prudence in observing 
|| teticence as to the time in which the various foot-races were run. Com- 
|| pared with the racing at some meetings of a similar character, it is 
probable that the speed was by no means the fastest. Most of the 
|| faces, too, appeared to be at the mercy of one student, Mr. Latham, 
|| who apparently won nearly, if not quite, as he pleased. But whether 
|| the running was fast or slow, it is certain that some of the runners came 
|| from the winning-post with faces of a ghastly whiteness, which must 
have sent a nervous tremor to the breasts of lady relatives and friends, 
The sympathetic shudder which passed round the ring when the greatest 
heights of the pole-leaping were reached must have been construed into 
a highly flattering tribute either to the good looks or the prowess of the 
winner. In the future, no meeting for athletic purposes will, it is to be 
Presumed, be complete without bicycle-races. On this occasion, they 
Were found very attractive, though they brought about the only accident 
Vortunately, a very trivial one) which occurred during the afternoon. It 
Was rather remarkable that both the quick and the slow race were won 
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by the same competitor. There were two boat-races on the programme, 
a four-oar and a pair-oar race. It was a singularly unfortunate fact, that 
these, which should have been the most exciting events of the afternoon, 
were utterly tame and uninteresting. Very loud and very justifiable was 
the grumbling, on that score, on the part of the numerous young ladies 
present. The four-oar race was won in the hollowest manner possible, 
notwithstanding some remarkable steering by the coxswain of the 
winning crew, whilst the pair-oar race developed into a * walk over,” if 
that be a possible feat for a boat on the Irwell to perpetrate. The pair 
who took the prizes went through the water very steadily, and with 
great speed, 

Two circumstances in connection with the Owens College Sports have 
struck us as being worthy of note. First, the relative unpopularity and 
want of success of those forms of exercise which imply, and really 
compel, hard work. Training for a boat-race, if honestly carried out, 
is no child’s play. It necessitates, during six or seven weeks’ training, 
steady perseverance, and constant hard work, which is rarely got through 
without considerable sacrifice of personal comfort, and contempt for 
physical pain. Now, boat-racing is just that form of exercise whose 
existence is most precarious and uncertain at Owens College. At times 
it is omitted altogether from the programme, notwithstanding the un- 
doubted fact that the original intention of those who commenced these 
meetings was that such racing should always be the most prominent 
feature of the meeting. The second noticeable fact is the limited area 
from which the competitors appear to be drawn. The same names occur 
over and over again on the card, and the same competitors met many 
times during the afternoon. For fifteen or sixteen events, there were 
not down more than thirty-three or thirty-four individual names. Some 
means ought to be taken to widen the basis of these sports. It cannot 
fail to grow tiresome to watch the same three or four men contest with 
each other a dozen times in the course of three or four hours. At the 
same time, it is only right to say that in this particular, as in others, the 
last meeting was the most successful that has yet been held. So that it 
is not unreasonable to express an opinion that, from a physical point of 
view, Owens College has not yet seen its best day. 


LANCASHIRE WORTHIES. 
JOHN BYROM. 


[SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. ] 





IS college-degree taken, Byrom had to choose a profession. Either 
the Church or the Bar would have been the natural career for him, 
but it seems as if by this time he had gone pretty deep into 

Jacobitism, and therefore, perhaps, it was that, for a time, he inclined 
to Physic as the profession in which advance could be made with least 
dependance on the powers that were. At any rate, in 1717, he crossed 
the Channel (the peace and the Treaty of Utrecht having re-opened 
France to English visitors), and resided for a year or so at Montpelier, 
where he atteuded medica! classes. The editor of his journal surmises 
that politics had something to do with this French visit, over which a 
certain mystery hangs. The Jacobite rising of 1715 had been quelled, 
but there was a good deal of plotting in France, and elsewhere on the 
continent, to foment another Stuart insurrection in Britain, and Byrom, 
as a young and ardent Jacobite, may have been mixed up init. In 
another year, however, he was back in London, without any definite 
prospect, and would have been glad to accept the librarianship of the 
Chetham Library, then vacant; not, however, for its emoluments alone, 
but from that love, which never forsook him, of his native town. ‘I 
should be very willing,” he writes from London, in 1718, ‘to have the 
library. . . . It would be better worth while than staying for a 
doubtful fellowship, where profit will be slow a coming: besides, ’tis in 
Manchester, which place I love entirely.””. There was a person, as well 
as a place to love in Byrom’s case, for he had been smitten by a fair 
cousin, a daughter of his father’s brother, who was also in the Man- 
chester trade. The cruel uncle seems to have objected to the match, 
apparently because the wooer was without profession or prospects, and 
possibly, too, because he looked upon him as eccentric and impracti- 
cable, for, during his residence in France, Byrom had engrafted mysticism 
of the Fenélon school on a Jacobitism which was in itself dangerous to 
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progress in life. The young lady’s papaat last gave his consent, though 
probably not his approval, and in 1721 the young couple were married. 

There is a tradition that Byrom, at or about this time, practised 
medicine in Manchester, which would account for his customary 
designation of Dr. Byrom. But if so, he made nothing of it, and in 
this emergency it doubtless was that he bethought him of the new 
system of short-hand which he had elaborated, and of making a live- 
lihood by teaching it. The project may appear to have been unpromising 
to those who think of short-hand only as it is chiefly practised now, by 
parliamentary, legal, and general reporters for the newspapers. The 
newspapers of those days were not allowed to publish the proceedings 
of parliament; and their reports altogether were of the meagrest de- 
scription, little needing or rewarding the industry of the stenographer. 
But then, again, short-hand was much more than now practised by the 
higher and the educated classes. In a time of disputed succession, 
vigilant governmental supervision of the individual, and frequent domi- 
ciliary seizures of papers by the authorities, short-hand seems to have 
served as a kind of private cypher. With books, too, both clear and 
voluminous, and with the prevailing diligence of students and enquirers 
in heaping up MSS. collections de omni scibili, short-hand facilitated 
and abbreviated the labour of perpetual transcription. Last, not least, 
to keep a diary was a general practice, and the use of short-hand for 
that purpose of course baffled the impertinent curiosity of any into 
whose hands one’s daily jottings of sayings and doings, thoughts and 
feelings, might happen to fall. In the preceding generation, Mr. Pepys 
had written in short-hand his famous diary, which lay in the library of 
Magdalen College undeciphered almost until our own days. In these 
days, if a graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, were to begin life as 
a teacher of short-hand, his pupils would be chiefly among “ gentlemen 
of the press;” it was to the upper and cultivated classes that Byrom 
looked for his pupils, and found them. His system, though now ex- 
ploded, or superseded, is said to be the parent of all now in vogue. It 
certainly was phonetic, and the principles on which it was based almost 
claimed for it the dignity of a science. In this way, it procured Byrom 
the honour of admission into the Royal Society, and enabled him to 
rank among his pupils Lord Chesterfield, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Horace Walpole, Bishop Hoadley, Hartley the metaphysician, Lord 
Camden, and others, a list of whose names would excite the wondering 
envy of the professors of stenography in our day. 

It was in London, of course, that Byrom mainly sought a market for 
lessons in an art and mystery for which there could have been little 
demand in the Manchester of his day. His home and his heart, how- 
ever, were in his native town, where his wife and children remained, 
while he was doing business (in combination with harmless pleasure) in 
London, some months of every year, during a considerable portion of 
his life. It is of almost daily records of these visits to London (with 
occasional trips to Cambridge and his alma mater) that the most inte- 
resting sections of his journal consist; the jottings of his home life in 
Manchester being very meagre and inconsiderable. He takes horse from 
Manchester, say at noon on the Monday, ‘lies’? at Lichfield on the 
Tuesday, and, jogging on by Oswestry, Daventry, Towcester, Stoney 
Stratford, Barnet, and Highgate, does not hear the hum and see the 
lights of what was, even then, the great city, until the night of Friday, 
consuming almost as many days in the journey as hours are now required 
to perform it by rail, express. Arrived in London, he seeks out old 
friends, collegiate, Lancashire and Cheshire, clerical and legal. He 
gives lessons to old pupils, and beats up for new. Much of the day 
and evening is spent in coffee-houses, each with its type of visitors 
almost as strongly marked as that of the members of a London club 
to-day. Eminent men emerge, as we turn over his journal—many of 
them forgotten now, surviving only in that huge omnium-gatherum of 
miscellaneous information, Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes and Illustrations 
of the Eighteenth Century. Byrom’s jottings were meant for himself, 


| not for publication, and were mostly confided to his own short-hand, 
| where they lay buried until a few years ago. They have not the fulness 


or the raciness of Pepys, nor have they the strange charm which springs 
from the very folly and vanity of that wonderful ass—as if we were 
reading the private thoughts of Justice Shallow, transported into the 
reign of Charles IT., and made an Admiralty official. Interesting traits 
of notabilities of the intellectual society of the period occur in Byrom’s 


journal, and will long make it consulted, if not read. 





_ 





With his powers, accomplishments, connections, and sociality, Byrom l 
must have been much tempted to take up his residence in London, but | 
if he felt the temptation, he resisted it successfully, and always returned || 
to “Mrs. Byrom, near the Old Church, Manchester.” She seems to || 
have preferred her native town to London, and where she was, Byrom's || 
heart was. Wherever he goes, he never forgets her, or to write to her, 
and if he has not celebrated this Phéebe in verse, his prose letters over. || 
flow with genuine tenderness for her:—‘‘And this, you see, is how I go 
on,”’ he writes, after one of his circumstantial descriptions of his busy || 
and occupied life in London, ‘dull enough for me to be obliged to such | 
an absence, but so it must be. I would give twopence halfpenny fora | 
moment’s talk with thee and my little wench. I am pretty well tired | 
with walking up and down these long streets. Prithee, good girl, write | 
to me as often as thou ¢an’st afford; I have stepped into Richard's | 
coffee-house to write this. . My dear, it is near ten, and I must || 
get a mouthful of supper, would it were with thee; farewell, my dear, | 

Farewell, sweet-heart, Your constant admirer and lover, J. B,” | 
Again, when perhaps some friends had been urging him to settle in | 
London and teach short-hand all ihe year round instead of by fits and | 
starts, the good husband writes to his spouse: “I should have many || 
scholars if I were to open shop, but my heart is at Manchester while | 
thou and thine are there;” and to Mrs. B., personally, Manchester was 
all the world. i 

Thus for years and years, between Manchester, London, and Can. 
bridge, Byrom’s life flowed on; his greatest adventure an attack on the | 
road to Cambridge, near Epping, by a highwayman, ‘‘in a red rag upon | 
a high horse, who came out of the bushes, and, presenting a pistol first | 
at the coachman, and then at the corporation within, with a volley of | 
oaths demanded our money,” and got it—an incident which Byrom has | 
pleasantly versified in a poetical epistle to Martin Foulkes. Now and 
then, there is a little political excitement, as when Byrom has his usual | 
business in London complicated by a commission to oppose in parlia- 
ment the progress of such a measure as the Manchester Workhouse Bil, | 
one which, with all respect to the worthy man, seems to have been | 
really a good measure, and to have been opposed tooth and nail by his | 
friends and himself, simply because its success would have thrown power | 
into the hands of the Whigs. In the course of the proceedings of a | 
select committee on this bill, Byrom tried to take notes, in his beloved || 
short-hand, of what was going on, but was called to order by a “Scotch | 
knight.” Orator Henley, the fashionable preaching-quack of the time, | 
still remembered by Pope’s mention of him and his “gilt tub,” took | 
another mode of thwarting Byrom’s reporting zeal,—thus described by | 
himself: “As to Henley’s turning me out, I went there one Wednesday | 
night with Mr. Dasy, senior, and took out my pen and wrote. His 
manager came to me and told me the Rector, as he called him, did not | 
allow of writing. We had a long squabble; sometimes I wrote, some | 
times I gave over, for Mr. Orator went on so much faster than usual | 
that he took the only way to stop me. The man at last brought me my | 
shilling, axd desired me to walk off. I told him I should go when I | 
thought fit. Iwas here to write, and I shall as long as the Doctor | 
preaches. ‘Sir, he may have his discourse printed upon him.’ ‘Not 
by me, sir, I give you my word.’” Here is a curious jotting 
another Manchester bill, the origin of which is left uncertain, the date | 
being 23 March, 1736, when Byrom writes to his wife, “Well, you 
Manchester Cotton Bill is past the Lords. I am glad on’t heartily, n0t | 
only upon my countrymen’s account, but for the respect which I bear {0 | 
the vegetable nation.’’ Byrom, for his stomach’s sake, indulged in occa |. 
sional fits of vegetarianism. ‘Is there not some men’s ware of it propet | 
for me, for I have bought none yet”’—so little progress had then been | 
made in the manufacture and use of ‘domestics !” But the great episodes 
of Byrom’s uneventful life, greater, even, than his meetings and —_ 
sations with Hartley, Warburton, Bishop Butler, or Bentley himself, | 
were his occasional interviews with the master-mystic of the England of 
his time—William Law. Law, whose Serious Call first stirred with | 
religious impressions the careless mind of young Samuel Johnson, = | 
tutor to the father of Gibbon the historian, who has given of him (" the | 
autobiography) one of those stately characters which made Thacker | 
say that to be thus mentioned by Gibbon was like having your name 
inscribed on the dome of St. Peter’s. There are various interesting hte | 


p f : : in| 
notices of communings with Law in the green fields at Putney, an 
It is cunous 


the house there, which Gibbon, too, has mee 
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| indeed to note in Byrom’s Journal the frequency of discussions on 
religion, in the miscellaneous society which he frequented—a circum- 
stance which was partly due to the Arian, freethinking, and theologico- 
metaphysical tone of the current literature of the day. Entries like the 
following occur frequently in his Diary: ‘‘We had a supper of turbot, 
| turkey, sweetbread, rabbit, and dessert of cherries, strawberries, rasp- 
| berries, a great custard, a mighty fine supper, in short; and then upstairs 
| again to wine, and took punch in bottles. We stayed till past twelve, 
|and then came away. We talked about persecution and prosecution, 
| believing Christianity, original sin, and they all sung a song, but I did 
not, because I could not.” And again, “we drank a bottle of French 
| wine, and ate bread and cheese and butter, and took snuff, and he (his 
| entertainer) was pleased to converse upon religious subjects.” Byrom’s 
| religion, however mystical, was always cheerful, and for Calvinism he 
|had a profound distaste. His many controversial poems are always 
light and kindly. Men of worth with whom he differed he could respect, 
| and he gave them the go-by, when it was necessary, with an amiable 
\ingenuily. ‘Mr. Wesley,”’ the Rev. John, he records once in his 
| Diary, “preaches at Moorfields and Kennington on Sunday morning 
|and night; he asked me if he should invite me to come and hear him ; 
| Shall I invite you to stay at home? said I. ‘No,’ said he. Then, says 
| I, don’t invite me to come”’—an anecdote characteristic of the man. 
Whether Byrom made what is vulgarly called a good thing of his 
short-hand, and his journeys to London to teach it, is not recorded, nor 
| do his biographers date the death of his elder brother, Edward Byrom, 
“without issue,” by which event he is said to have become ‘ owner of 
the family estate at Kersall,”’ and was enabled to pass the rest of his 
| days in ease and quietness. To judge from various indications in his 
| Remains, he seems to have been enjoying his otium cum dig: at the 
time of the rebellion of 1745, when on the successful march as far as 
| Derby, Manchester was said to have been taken for Prince Charles 
| Edward by “a sergeant, a drummer, and a girl.”” Byrom’s Jacobite 
| zeal was still strong, but age had tempered it with discretion, a fact to 
| which we have significant testimony in the diary of his daughter during 
| the occupation of Manchester by the Jacobite forces. On the night of 
the arrival of the rebels in Manchester, the young lady, who does not 
| conceal her exultation, jots: ‘‘my papa took care of me to the Cross, 
| when I saw them all: it is a very fine moonlight night.” Another 
| entry is more conclusive as to Byrom’s cautious behaviour at this crisis: 
|““my papa and my uncle are gone to consult with Mr. Croxton, 
| Mr. Fielden and others, how to keep themselves out of any scrape, and 
| yet behave civilly,” which bespeaks more prudence than ardour. When 
all was over, and Whig and Jacobite were reduced to a mere war of 
| words, Byrom’s pen was so active with squib and pasquinade, that he 
| Was dubbed the Poet Laureate of the Jacobites, but even this did not 
last long, and during most of the remainder of his existence, he led a 
| quiet life, poetizing and studying his favourite theology, his angriest 
| controversy arising over some light metrical banter of Warburton. 
| Byrom indeed seems to have been incapable of harbouring even the 
| odium theologicum. His religious feeling, though sincere and fervid, 
| Was not very profound, and an inquisitor or a fanatic could never have 
| been made out of the man who handles, though with perfect reverence, 
| the most sacred themes in the metre of ‘Believe me if all your endearing 
| Young charms.” Some of his poems of this period were written to be 
| Spoken on the annual breaking up of the Free Grammar School of Man- 
chester, and include his version of the “‘ Three Black Crows,” and other 
| Pieces still, or till very lately, popular in Lancashire. Byrom, too, may 
| be regarded as one of the creators of the vernacular literature of our 
| County;—his “Lancashire Dialogue, occasioned bya clergyman preaching 
| Without notes,” and another Dialogue, about compelling a person to 
| take the oaths to the government, being among the earliest pieces of 
note composed in the Lancashire dialect. They are printed in the 
| Collective edition of his works, with an English translation at the foot of 
an page, but Chalmers omits them in his edition of the English poets, 
| 48 unintelligible to readers in general!” 
| fs — sie wy a 7 the 26th of September, 1763, and was 
eteae ~ ne Byrom Chapel of our Cathedral Church. 
loti msg “ es in his Journal, and some even in this slight sketch 
ana = a 7 difference between the Lancashire of his age 
til — et perhaps nothing is more indicative of the gulf 
and now, than a legal document which one circumstance 
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connected with him produced, but which appeared only after his career 
was closed. It is a direction “to the Constables of the Township of 
Manchester,” from ‘John Gee Booth, Esquire,” one of his Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace, ‘to levy the sum of five pounds by distress and 
sale of the goods and chattels ” which ‘* John Byrom had atthe time of 
his death,” one moiety to go to the poor of the township, the other to 
the informer. Those who cared for the poet in his last moments had 
committed the offence, punishable thus, of burying him ‘in a shirt, 
shift, sheet or shroud, not made of sheep’s wool, contrary to the statute,”’ 
made when woollen was the stapl: manufacture of England, and the 
subsequent rise of King Cotton was unforeseen and unsuspected. 

QOdious ! in woollen, ‘twould a saint provoke, 

Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 
Had “poor Narcissa” consulted her lawyer, and cared to risk a posthu- 
mous penalty of ten pounds, she might have been buried in what 
material she pleased. 


po 


WHIT-SUNDAY AT ST. MARY’S, 
HULME. 
W eanting te charges may be brought age st the Ritualists re- 


garding the pomp and ceremonial of their worship, it must in 

honesty be supposed that their ultimate purpose is a religious 
revival. This revival differs in character from those which Wesley, 
Whitfield, and others sought to bring about, inasmuch as the latter 
endeavoured to accomplish their ends in a subjective way, that is, by 
working from inside outwards, while the Ritualists choose the objective 
form of working from the outside inwards. The religious movements 
of an evangelical kind were worked by an indifference to art or the aids 
it might lend in the form of worship. The spirit was preferred to the 
letter. The Ritualists, on the other hand, seek ‘‘to wake the soul by 
tender strokes of art.”” After all it is a question whether the new mode 
of appealing to men’s hearts in an sesthetical way is not a natural out- 
come of the revival in art in this country. Our domestic and public 
architecture has shown marked signs of improvement, it is therefore 
not to be wondered at that the luxurious taste which has displayed 
itself in these directions should also take an ecclesiastical form. The 
rage in architecture (thanks to Ruskin and Pugin) has run mainly in 
the direction of gothic, and a medizval revival of the same. As Mr. 
Palgrove has pointed out, a beautiful church necessitates a beautiful 
form of service, and the more elaborate ceremonials are but the results 
of the elaborate buildings in which they are conducted. We are not 
disposed here to enquire how far a gothic Cathedral is more conducive 
to true worship than a plain windowed meeting-house. We are inclined 
to suppose that the introduction of beautiful forms into worship is but 
an evidence of increased intellectual culture, and that the question of 
sincerity is one altogether foreign to the matter. We are thankful to 
the Ritualists for their efforts to improve church architecture, and leave 
all other spiritual influences which may result therefrom to their own 
consciences. 

The Church of St. Mary, in Hulme, has the reputation of being what 
is called “High,” or Ritualistic. It is a beautiful speciinen of decorated 
gothic, and is placed in a position where its architectural features may 
be seen and enjoyed. It is isolated from the surrounding houses, is of 
noble cathedral-like dimensions, with a lofty spire that lifts its slender 
height far up towards heaven. ‘The church, the rectory, and the school- 
house form a group of buildings that it is a pleasure to look upon. 
The interior of the church is elaborately decorated, and is furnished in a 
style to suit the most luxurious and fastidious worshipper. The nave 
has three aisles, divided by lofty arches; the chancel is separated from 
the nave by beautiful open screen-work, and at the east end, over the 
altar, is a glorious painted window. This window is worth notice. It 
is, we believe, the gift of a lady who set aside yearly a sum from her 
income to defray its cost. It was filled in piecemeal, and is now com- 
plete. The giver has conferred a boon upon all future worshippers in 
the church, and has displayed that spirit of self sacrifice which ennobles 
art, and sanctifies such a gift. ‘The windows on each side of the chancel 
are also filled with stained glass, and the other adornments of this part | 
of the church are on a scale approaching the magnificent. Gold and 
colour have been profusely used in emblazoning on the walls symbols, 
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legends, and the forms of saints. The walls of the nave are also 
similarly adorned, but in a lesser degree. Along the lines of the roof, 
round the arches of the windows and elsewhere, are appropriate scriptural 
inscriptions. Symbolism is even applied to the brazen gas branches, 
which break out into trefoil leaves and lights. If outward forms can 
move even to religious thought, there should be sufficient here to pro- 
duce a devotional frame of mind. The beautiful blending of colour, the 
soft light through stained windows, the harmonies of form, and the 
sense of dignity and grandeur one gets in looking from the tesselated 
tiles to the lofty arches and open timber roof, where the carved angels 
peer out of the dim obscurity. All these have a powerful effect upon 
the senses and the imagination. And we would not say how far they 
may or may not be essential to pious souls in their devotional exercises. 
It is possible that 
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The sight of lof y fane or storied glass 
May make some holy lesson plainer to the thought. 
It may be that to somé 
A holy picture, text, or sign, 
Seems like an angel whispering of heaven. 

The occasion of our visit was the anniversary of the feast of Pentecost. 
In accordance with this, flowers were placed on the chancel screen and 
above the reredos, ‘the laburnums’ dropping gold” mingling with the 
lilac. Over the chancel screen was the illuminated inscription, ‘‘Come, 
Holy Ghost, our hearts inspire,” and on the front of the pulpit was a 
floral cross. These, with two banners in the chancel, completed the 
decorations. The congregation was large, and to some extent fashion- 
able, devout and earnest in its decorum, and fervent in its responses. 
The choir, a large and good one, passed into the chancel at the opening 
of the service, singing a processional hymn. The service, a little more 
complicated than usual on account of the day, was wel rendered, though 
the music occasionally was too elaborate for the congregation to join in 
with ease. The weak point of the service was the reading of the lessons 
by the curates, to whom we would recommend the injunction in the 
Prayer Book, that the service shall be read distinctly and with an audible 
voice. ‘The sermon was preached by the rector, the Rev. F. C. Wood- 
house, M.A. It was a plain, sensible discourse, suited to the occasion, 
and delivered in a clear, emphatic, and gentlemanly manner. Owing to 
the lengthened service, it was of necessity brief, but it had the advantage 
of being pointed and concise. Its simplicity impressed us all the more 
by the contrast with the splendour of the building. Our acquaintance 
with the Rev. Mr. Woodhouse is limited to this single visit to his 
church, but we are mistaken if he belongs to the ordinary type of 
Ritualist preachers. He has, indeed, this resemblance to them, that he 
is a hard-working pastor among his flock; otherwise, there is nothing 
in his appearance (if we may dwell on this) which betokens the religious 
enthusiast. He has a clear, firm, open, and honest countenance, a 
quiet, gentlemanly demeanour, and, as we have said, a common sense 
way of saying what he has got to say. 


ou ” 
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TOWN TALK, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 


HE procession of Sunday-school children which was marched through 
the streets on Monday was, while pleasant in some respects, a striking 





confirmation of our position that the class we educate on Sundays 
is not the class we ought to educate. The comfortable-looking children 
who took part in the parade were obviously in small need of our 
assistance. It sounds anomalous to say that the “ respectability” of 
the spectacle was an unpleasant sight, but a second thought is sufficient 
to convince one that a procession of street-urchins would have been 
much more satisfactory. It is, no doubt, a good work that Sunday- 
schools do, but it is a great waste of power. We are turning a tread- 
mill that does comparatively nothing. We have a steam-hammer, and 
we use it to crack nuts. In other respects, the sight of holiday-makers 
on Whit Monday is not altogether agreeable. Holidays seem to bring 





| out more bad tempers than any other days. A casual passage through 
the streets bore one past many an unpleasant display of impatience, 
| altercation, and ill-humour. Moreover, if the crowds of country folks 
who flock into town at this season only knew how poverty-stricken their 
poor finery made them look, they would put on their every-day clothes, 
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and both be more comfortable and look better off. Otherwise, Whit- 
week affords a pleasant sight. 

The disgusting pictorial placard which has defaced all London for 
the last three months has made its appearance on our walls and hoard. 
ings. Manchester has now an opportunity of distinguishing itself. It 
has not unfrequently put the break on a running sensation, and we hope 
that it will show its good taste and sound judgment on this occasion, 
Don’t let it be said that the sensible city which curbed the vagaries of so 
influential an aristocrat as Lord Dundreary, has succumbed to the morbid 
attraction of two unfortunate men tied together by what the Pall Mali 
calls ‘‘a very unpleasant-looking band.” In the meanwhile, can’t the 
Nuisance Committee do something towards the suppression of this 
hideous placard—or, at least, towards its mitigation—by pasting cor- 
porate notices—By Order: Jos. Heron, Town-clerk—over that “very 
unpleasant-looking band?” 


Dr. John Watts and his fellow-committeemen of the Botanical 
Society are working wonders at Old Trafford, but there is one depart- 
ment which they seem unaccountably to have overlooked. The refresh- 








ments and the refreshment arrangements are simply intolerable. We | 
don’t know what may have been the experience of holiday visitors | 
during the present week, but on Saturday last it was impossible to get | 
anything to eat or drink without an ignominious crush and struggle, | 
whilst no provision whatever appears to have been made to meet the i 
requirements of the ladies. To get a simple cup of tea for a lady, we | 
were unceremoniously bandied from pillar to post, and from one tent || 
to another; and when, at length, we reached the right place, we were I 
informed that we could only be served with ‘a shilling tea”—the said || 
‘shilling tea’? comprising thick hunches of bread and butter, a monster || 
cup of liquid, and a huge pile of undressed salad—in short, the tradi- 
tional “tea” of Belle Vue Gardens. There was quantity, no doubt, | 
and to spare; but we fancy that some attention to quality and congruity | 
would be better appreciated by the visitors to a fashionable flower show. || 


| 








A new burlesque, entitled Brown among the Brahmins, is announced 
at the Royal. It is a very smart addition to the melancholy burlesque 
literature of the day, written by Mr. Reece—a gentleman who has only | 
recently been admitted into the noble army of writers for the stage—and || 
it certainly is an argument in favour of extending the limits of that select | 
body. It is lively, witty, humourous, and has an intelligible plot. | 
Though completely packed with puns, it nevertheless makes you laugh. | 
In a sentence, it is not a senseless parody of an opera, but a funny story | 
of itself. Brown gets engaged to a Brahmin princess, who wants some- 
one else, and therefore pretends death; whereupon Brown is informed 
that he must be buried with her—a proceeding which Brown objects to, | 
upon various grounds, and when (by a funereal bell) impatient Brahma | 
calls, desires that he may call again. Brahma declines, however; where- | 
upon poor Brown takes an affecting leave of all the public statues, and 
submits himself to a fate which he generously offers to give up to any: | 
body who would like it, “for glory’s sake.” The princess comes to life | 
again, and Brown expresses his rejoicing in a song. Mr. Clarke's 
admirable burlesque of grief and terror and desperation has kept the || 
piece running for a long time at the New Globe Theatre, London. 
Here, the part of Brown is played by Mr. Harry Thompson. 





The Daily News, in its protest against the modern burlesque, has not 
spoken a moment too soon. On the whole, Mr. Reece keeps his Brown || 
and the Brahmins within the limits of legitimate burlesque. The plot | 
is his own, and he does not offend either by travestying some noble 
work, or attempting to degrade a great historical character. Others | 
have done so of late; and the evil appears to be increasing. One of 
the most recent outrages has been perpetrated by Mr. William Brough, 
pantomime writer in ordinary to our Prince’s Theatre, who has taken 
for the subject of a burlesque the heroic and touching story of Joan . 
Arc. Even he, however, appears to have been outrivalled by an Amencat, 
a Mr. Cooper de Leon, who has actually had the effrontery to burlesque 
Hamlet, and glories in his shame. We are told that the piece has beet 
produced, “with success,” at the Mobile Theatre; that it is likely eh 
acted in New York; that it ‘‘abounds with good songs and sharp hits; 
and that the representative of the Ghost ‘made a decided hit. 
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| as this is, it is melancholy to note that the newspaper—a high-class New 
York journ :1—from which we glean this intelligence, records it without 
e word indicative of resentment _or condemnation. 


a sing] 


Another preposterous verdict is recorded in the papers. An Indian 
officer, who would go pottering about a P. and O. steamer, where he 
|| wasn’t wanted, tumbled down a hole and hurt himself. A stupid jury, 
unable to see in this righteous retribution a direct intervention of provi- 
‘dence, gave the injured officer £3,750. These shameful verdicts 
fortunately often neutralise their own extravagance, as their conspicuous 
injustice renders a new trial almost a matter of course. But is it not 
| outrageous that, because a man tumbles down a hole, the P. and O. 
Steam-company should be charged £3,750? If this sort of thing goes 
on much longer, trial by jury will have to be bundled out of the way as 
a lumbering old institution that has had its day. 


| Bin 
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| THE STOWELL CHURCH. 


RIDAY, the 14th, witnessed the consecration of the Stowell 
Memorial Church, Regent Road, and also added one more to the 
already too-full list of our gingerbread Gothic churches. The 
ceremony was quite worthy of the occasion, being performed with the 
usual amount of slovenly indecency usual in this diocese. No efforts 
were spared, either by the Bishop or his Registrar, Mr. Buarder, or, 
indeed, any of the officiating clergy, to render the consecration service 
as devoid of beauty and meaning as possible. To attempt to describe 
such a service wonld be simply impossible. Suflice it to say, that the 
great man of the day was Mr. Burder, and that he, and Canon 

|| Richson, and the Rev. T. A. Stowell kept perpetually “booing” to the 
| Bishop, and, in fact, doing everything good taste should have pre- 
vented them from doing. As a matter of course, surplices were 
forbidden, and the hideous black gown reigned triumphant. The 
| Bishop and Mr. Stowell were the only persons with a particle of 
white about them. The chancel, plain and ugly as it is, was rendered 
even plainer and more ugly by being crammed with four rows of un- 
] usually common-looking choristers. 
|| The prayers were read by Mr. Stowell, and he, too, seemed deter- 
| mined to do his best to add to the incongruity of the service. His 
|, Yoice—an admirable one for intoning—was made to put on a semi- 
|| vibrato, and for about half'a minute the effect, especially in a pathetio 
portion of a prayer, was not unpleasing. When, however, it was 
evident that it was merely an assumed effect, it at once degenerated 
| into vulgarity. That it was assumed, and not the symptom of feeling, 
was demonstrated beyond doubt when the rev. gentleman gave out 
| the hymns in precisely the same style in which, just before, he had 
been so fervently praying. 

We must enter a fervent protest against such meaningless and 
uncomely services as those yclept ‘‘ consecrations” in this diocese. 
If Mr. Stowell might wear a surplice why might not all the other 

| clergy have been allowed to do the same? Why might not the 

ministers, if only for a day, have been likewise arrayed in white? 
|, Why could not the irrepressible Mr. Registrar be made to understand 
|, that chancels are for clerics and not for lawyers P Why could not 
everybody be told that “ booing” is not allowed in church, and that 
the Bishop is too old a bird to be caught with such chaff? It is not 
edifying to a congregation to see a continual running backwards and 
wer and bowing and scraping kept up while service is going on. 
eall know what the Bishop thinks of his clergy, and we know too 
| what the clergy think of their Bishop; so the farce of this obse- 
quiousness is the more apparent. 

To turn from the ceremony to the church, we are sorry to say we 
cannot give it a good word. Gingerbread exactly describes it, though 
ior the samo money we have seen very effective and useful churches 
ee St. Stoweli’s is a combination of all the defects, with very 
 enedanaperapegt to be found in the various chenthes which 

: ‘“ : ated from the same architectural workshop. There is not 
kee ‘e original or artistic feature about it. Where originality has 

hen at, ugliness or mere eccentricity has been the result, 

t 88 @ certain charm to most churches, but St. Stowell’s will 


—— 








only grow more common-place every day. Frequent coats of white- 
wash will bo necessary to keep it wholesome looking, and as a 
consequence, the future congregation will be bothered with frequent 
appeals for the “ beautifying and cleansing of our church” Had the 
money wasted on superfluities been only expended on solidity, these 
complaints might have been groundless. Flimsiness is the god our 
architects love to worship, and foolish committees love to encourage 
this devotion. 

Do any of our readers ever visit Masbro’? If they do, let us beg 
of them to take a peep at a church there, close to the station. 
Externally it is rather plain, but yet noble-looking. Internally no 
church in our city or district will bear comparison with it, yet this 
church, though larger than St. Stowell’s, cost far less. 


site 


AT THE FLOWER SHOW. 


MONGST the many visitors at the Botanical Gardens 
on the opening day of the great Flower Show, there 
was one whose presence might have been very 

well dispensed with, we mean the East Wind. A raw, 
biting, unmistakable east wind it was too; a wind which 
raised the dust outside in dense irritating clothes-defiling 
clouds, and blew across the lawn, rufiling the ladies’ 
dresses, and making the promenaders of both sexes wish 
most devoutly that they had dressed for March rather than 
May. A thin muslin dress, a fichu (we believe we have got 
hold of the right word), and a few square inches of lace 
and flowers, called by courtesy a bonnet, with a sort of 
apology for strings falling a foot below the chin,—this was 
the style of costume which the east wind made merry with 
on Friday; and if more than a few colds were not caught 
that afternoon, because ladies would not be prudent and 
consult the weather rather than the goddess Fashion, why, 
we are very much mistaken. But after all, it is no affair of 
ours; and indeed, have we not to confess to a like folly 
ourselves? Did we not bitterly repent us for not having 
cased our critical person in a great coat? Did we not 
rush at last to the Refreshment Hut (we scarcely know 
what to call it), with our teeth chattering and our blood at 
a temperature several degrees below zero, and restore the 
circulation by a beverage spirituous, and of course, un- 
mentionable ? Let us drop a discreet veil over the matter 
of rashness, and declare that the wind would have found 
its way through a Canadian fur coat. 

We have mentioned this unwelcome visitor for two 
special reasons, besides criticising unseasonable dresses. 
First, is any body, any local board, any committee, respon- 
sible for the watering of the roads about Old Trafford ? 
If so, why did not he, or they, take care that the said roads 
were duly watered, and in proper time, before the crowd of 
visitors began to arrive? ‘The wind did not come in a 
moment. It gave timely notice in the morning of its 
intention to make a day of it. ‘The dust lay thick upon the 
roads, ready to be blown about. And yet, as we walked 
up to the gardens, at 3 p.m., one hour after the Flower Show 
was opened, the water carts seemed only just to have come 
out, while, beyond the Old Trafford toll-bar, the dust was 
almost unbearable. We can only suppose that red-tape 
rides rampant over the parish of Stretford, so that there is 
one fixed hour for the drivers of the water-carts to begin 
work—be there dust or no dust—whether an extra number 
of carriages and people is likely to come along the road, 
or only the ordinary number. 

Then, secondly, note the following, which we found in 
our dear old orthodox Courier the very next morning, and 
immediately scissored out as a literary curiosity :— 

Fair weather is the one thing needed for the success of a flower show, 
provided the show itself is what it should be. The directors of the 
Botanical Gardens had the good fortune yesterday to open one of the 
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| best exhibitions ever held at Old Trafford, to a glorious company of 
visitors, whose enjoyment was made complete by the kindness of the 
elements. 


| We protest. As one of the “glorious company of visitors,” 
| we protest indignantly. We have always considered it a 
sign of youth for a person not to know that he has a liver, 
or to be delightfully ignorant on the subject of corns or 
rheumatism, or any of the ills to which mature flesh is 
subject ; but how young beyond all youth must that man 
| be, who walks about in a bleak east wind, and yet does not 
know it,—nay, rather enjoys it than otherwise, and grate- 
fully declares, on behalf of himself and the rest of mankind 
present on the occasion, that their ‘‘ enjoyment was made 
complete by the kindness of the elements!” 

On Saturday, the wind, though just as strong, nay rather 
more so, was nevertheless warmer, and the sun came out. 
On Friday, his rays seemed blown away, and there was a 
| dull leaden sky, which made parasols, what perhaps they 
| were meant to be, mere ornaments; as for instance in the 
| case of one lady, whose sun-shade was covered with swan’s 
| down and lace, and had suspended from the top a butterfly 
| wrought in gorgeous colours. On Saturday, however, 
| there was cheery sunshine, and the wind was bearable. 
| Outside the gardens, the dust was even worse than on 
the Friday, and the water-carts again conspicuous by their 
absence. ‘The crowd of visitors was literally immense. 
We never remember to have seen so many people in the 
gardens before ; except several years ago, in Whit-week, 
when Sunday shools were admitted at the rate of one penny 
per head. Some idea of the numbers present may be 
formed from the fact that more than £300 was taken, in 
half-crowns, at the gate. In other words, upwards of 2,400 
people paid for admittance. ‘To this number must be 
added somewhere about a thousand subscribers who were 
present. On the day before,—the half-guinea day,—about 
sixty-five guineas were taken at the gate ; a fact most extra- 
ordinary when it is remembered that for the sum of one 
guinea, a man may attend every promenade and flower 
show for a whole year. More than one hundred new sub- 
scribers enrolled their names and paid their guineas, it 
appears, this Friday. More than four hundred and sixty- 
five guineas, therefore, according to this calculation, must 
have been added to the funds of the Manchester Botanical 
Society, during these two days. Of course, per contra, we 
must not forget the £ 1,000 given in prizes, nor the expenses 
attendant on the erection of tents and other preparations. 
Still the gardens seem to be steadily progressing in popu- 
larity and funds, and we trust we shall see the day, and 
that very soon, when the debt, which exclusiveness and bad 
management brought upon thcm, shall be wiped off, and 
shares cease to be a laughing-stock and delusion. Cannot 
some of our rich flower-lovers hasten this (to use our 
Courier’s word) “ glorious” era? However, it is something 
to know that, spite of cast wind, more money was taken on 
Friday and Saturday, than on the two corresponding days 
of the National Horticultural Show last year. On that 
occasion £52. 10s. were paid in half-guineas on the Friday, 
and £281. in half-crowns on the Saturday. 

We are somewhat puzzled to know why, this year, there 
should have been two military bands on the half-crown 
day, and only one on the aristocratic half-guinea Friday. 
Also, why Mr. Jennison could not have made his hut, or 
booth, or whatever it ought to be called, a little larger 
while he was about it. ‘The crush was fearful, especially on 
the Saturday. ‘To get near the counter, and procure the 
required ice or Bass, was a task necessitating patience and 
energy in no small degree. Speaking of ices, we do know 
of one well-authenticated case of an ice having been con- 
sumed on Friday,—but speak not of it! The idea is too 


| 
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awful! There was another refreshment shed close to the 
old Art Treasures Exhibition gate; but it seemed to pe 
devoted solely to the use of gentlemen, who smoked there 
in safety, hidden from female view. 

We have been spoiled, we are forced to own it, spoiled 
by too much pleasing, spoiled by the flower shows of the 
last year or two, and especially by the National Horti- 
cultural Show of 1868. We even venture to draw what 
Mrs. Malaprop would call ‘‘ odorous” comparisons between 
that exhibition and the present one. It is allowed that 
there are fewer entries this year; and we cannot help 
thinking that, in the case of some of the flowers, especially 
the Azaleas, there is a falling off in quality as well as 
quantity. Then again, last year, there was a canvas covering 
and a continuous bank of flowers (roses if we remember 
rightly), between the entrance to the exhibition house, and || 
the tent by its side. ‘This year, the tent is as it were, cut || 
off, and stands by itself. Also it looks but sparely filled, | 
although we are aware that ii takes a great number of wild | 
flowers and pelargoniums to make any show at all. 

A truce to criticism. Come up the high bank which| 
overlooks the jelly-moulds, the pyramids of nature’s gems; | 
and struggling your way through that worst of all crowds | 
to struggle through, viz.: a fashionable crowd, look down || 
the long tent, and grow eloquent with admiration, if you | 
have any taste at all for the beautiful. Then go and shake 
Mr. Findley by the hand, as he stands gazing in his usual 
quiet manner, on the scene which his skill and labour have | 
helped so largely to create, and thank him, as we too do| 
most heartily, for what he has done in the cause of horti- 
culture and the Botanical Gardens, Old Trafford. 
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THE DERBY. 


ET not our readers be alarmed! ‘We are not going to add another 
to the numerous effusions which will be devoted for the next few |) 
days to predicting which horse is likely to win the Derby at Epsom. | 

Neither are we about to lift up a voice of fiery indignation against the | 
turf and horse racing, contaminated and tarnished as the national sport | 
is with numerous abuses. That it should be hedged about with legal | 
limits for the prevention of wholesale gambling we have already and 
often asserted, but that the owner of a racehorse who can afford to lose | 
his money, if he chooses, should not be allowed to back it, we should as 
son think of inveighing against as we should feel disposed to condemn 
a merchant, who, having convinced himself, from the best information 
obtainable, that prices are likely to drop, sells as much as he can to his 
neighbour in consequence. Horse racing is open to many abuses. So | 
is commerce, which is disgraced by lying, cheating, and swindling; and 
nobody would advocate the abolition of the Church as a human institu: | 
tion because there are some black sheep within its pale. So long # 
English pastures exist, so long will racehorses be bred, and when they 
are bred, they will be raced and hunted. Without the stimulant of 
racing it is very doubtful if good hunters could be bred, and hunting has 
become almost a necessity as a recreation for over-worked legislators, 
lawyers, and professional men. And yet, to a being from another | 
sphere, it might seem a singular custom for gentlemen to dress them: | 
selves in pink coats and go tearing across country on horseback, after 4 | 
little animal which leaves a disagreeable odour behind it when pursued 
by dogs. a 
When it was announced, some time ago, that there was a probability 
of there being no Derby race this year, owing to a portion of the course 
having been sold to a gentleman who declined to let it for the purpos, 
except on terms which the Epsom Grand Stand Committee consid 
were too exorbitant, there was consternation in sporting circles 
“What! no Derby ?—then is doomsday near,” was the despainng 
ejaculation of many. ‘No Derby? impossible! Disestablish the | 
Church. Decapitate the Bishops. Repeal the Union. Pay the 
sum total of Sumner’s Alabama claims—anything, everything, | 
but leave, oh! leave us our Derby.” Happily such a dreadful com | 
——_— 
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tingency has been averted, and what sporting characters consider the 
event of the year will come off as usual. As the day approaches, the 
interest increases. Sporting writers wax lengthy, if not eloquent. 
| Touts and tipsters ply their vocation with increased assiduity. The 
| newspapers are filled with advertisements, kindly furnishing us with 
| winners for a consideration of twelve postage stamps. The betting man 
| thinks horse, talks horse, dreams horse, actually becomes assimilated to 
| the animal, and grows like a horse about the head and legs. Thomas- 
street once more gets into a ferment, and the sporting taverns reap a 
\rich harvest. The telegraph offices are besieged, and keep sending 
| perpetual messages in mysterious cipher. There is bustle at the back 
| of the Post-office, and the al-fresco Sunday evening gatherings of the 
| closely-shaven gentlemen at the junction of Barnes Street and Market 
| Street increase in attendance. Likewise does the circulation of the 
| Sportsman, Bell’s Life, and other papers of that class, largely increase. 
| The street vendors shout more vigorously than ever. ‘Mary,” at the 
| Exchange window, is nearly buried in her stock gf newspapers, and has 
| the winner this time as great a certainty as when she predicted Hermit 
| two years since. As Whit-week and the Manchester meeting this year 
precede the Derby (a most unusual occurrence), for the next seven days 
| we shall have more than the usual horse-talk. At this season the very 
|airseems impregnated with racing slang. Omnibus drivers look im- 
| portant with stable secrets. Staid, quiet-looking men may be noticed 
| stealthily paying surreptitious visits to betting resorts. The print-sellers’ 
shop windows are suddenly filled with racing plates. The flower in the 
| button-hole of Mr. Elias Levy, the sporting tailor’s coat, seems to bloom 
| with more than its usual effulgence. Mr. John Greaves, the Pontefract 
| giant, is to be seen about Market Street, with his head and shoulders 
|| nearly on a level with the street lamps. A decorator in Deansgate is 
|| equal to the occasion, and comes out with the most astounding 
| sporting paper-hangings. Now is the time when mysterious and shady 
individuals take you aside, solemnly ask you, ‘‘ What are you on?”’ tell 
| you in husky whispers, not entirely unassociated with an aroma of gin 
| and bitters, to put a trifle on So and So, that Belladrum isa “stiff ’un,” 
or thet his winning is ‘‘a moral;” that Pretender is certain to ‘walk in;’’ 
| that Pero Gomez cannot go down a hill; and that Belladrum can’t get 
up one; that something is wrong with Martyrdom’s hocks; that another 
| horse's fetlock joints are too straight, and sundry other gratuitous and 
| valuable information. 

Although, happily, the scandal which occurred with Lady Elizabeth 
and the Earl is not likely to be repeated in 1869, the event of this year 
has not been without its sensational accompaniments, chiefly in connec- 

| ton with Mr. Merry’s horse, Belladrum. Mr. Merry has won the race 
| once with Thormanby, and been second with Dundee and Marksman, 
and third with Buckstone and Scottish Chief. This year his horse has 
| been persistently laid against at all manner of prices and for fabulous 
| sums, and has been as persistently backed by the public. It was 
|@ general impression in racing circles, up to the race for the Two 
| Thousand Guineas, that something was the matter with Belladrum, 
but the result of that race, in which he ran second, and might possibly 
have been first had he not overpowered his boy jockey, dispelled all such 
| Rotions. At the present moment he is a great favourite. Some good 
judges, however, say that Pretender, the Two Thousand winner, will 
| beat him again. Should he win, Mr. Merry’s victory would be very 
Popular, as he is a most straightforward sportsman. 

| Itseems to be accepted as a foregone conclusion by all the sporting 
| authorities, that the issue of the Derby this year is confined to the three 
favourites—Pretender, Pero Gomez, and Belladrum, After some of 
the surprises, however, which have occurred on former occasions, one 
need scarcely be astonished at anything. Another Hermit may turn up 
to upset the most knowing calculations. 
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HOLIDAYS. 


Te Philosophy of holidays is not at all studied or appreciated in 
this neighbourhood. Servants try and screw as many as possible out 
of their masters, and masters try and allow themselves to be 
_— out of as few as possible. There is no recognised principle in 
, * matter which both sides generously strive to maintain, As Whit- 
untide approaches, the editors of all the local papers are made the 
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Confidantes of a crowd of injured warehousemen, oppressed with the 
_— 





idea that every house in the trade is going to close but theirs, and that 
nothing short of public pressure will induce their special tyrants to 
put their shutters up. There is some truth in these misgivings and 
complaints; and taking them as a text, this is a fitting season to inquire 
a little into the philosophy of holidays. 

There can be no doubt that masters are too fond of thinking that 
holidays come out of their pockets, and begrudge them even when there 
is no work to be done. Remembering the disgracefully long hours 
during which they were kept at work in their own time, they are 
accustomed to regard their servants’ comparatively short hours now 
with something of spite, and are averse to lightening their labours any 
more. The tyrannical instinct, which exists—awake or dormant—to 
some extent in every master’s bosom, comes in at the juncture, and 
inclines him to an exercise of authority simply for the sake of exercising 
it. This attribute, which reaches its greatest stage of development in 
the conventional treatment of houschold servants by their mistresses, is 
a source of strong temptation to a master, and indeed must ever be so, 
since it requires a great man to be meck under authority; and the 
majority of masters are not by any means great men-—except, perhaps, 
in their own estimations. Again, the strongest iniluence of all is an 
old-fashioned notion which is wonderfully prevalent and powerful, and 
which we admit has done good service in its day, but which we main- 
tain is founded on an utterly false bottom, and is rotten at the core. 
It is the widespread idea that work is a good thing in itself, and that 
holidays and short hours are “ unbusiness-like.” This, we contend, is 
a false, old-fashioned, out-of-date notion, wnworthy of the present 
generation. We quite fecl that this Spartan severity—firmly imbedded 
in the tone of thought in this district as it has been—is a wholesome 
evil, and has been the backbone of our commercial prosperity, and has 
done much towards giving to our neighbourhood that healthy business 
morality which lately distinguished it; but we still maintain that the 
idea is false. It is no argument to say that looser notions have set in 
of recent years, and our morality has gone; because, even supposing 
that the latter sad truth is the consequence of the former happy one— 
which it certainly is not—it does not follow that a principle is wrong 
because it indirectly leads to disastrous results. Thus, no doubt, the 
fall of nations is occasioned by effeminacy induced by luxury, yet no 
one can maintain that luxuries are anything but blessings. The fall is 
the natural, but not necessary, result of the luxury; and principles are 
only responsible for their necessary consequences. Thus, though we 
must admit that indolence and decadence are too apt to follow from a 
relaxation of the stern belief in labour for the sake of labour, the belief 
itself is wrong. The only true end of labour is to get the means of 
leisure : work for its own sake is as unworthy as for the sake of what 
results from it it is worthy. This is a lesson all wealth has to learn, but 
which it seldom learns without degenerating into sloth and immorality. 

Nevertheless, the lesson is a true one. Leisure is life: labour is only 
the means of living: and we were set here to live. The copy-book 
maxim requires alteration; working too much, not eating, is the vice of 
the present day. It should run thus: Labour to Live, Don’t Live to 
Labour. No saw more wants committing to memory and putting into 
practice. We assert a melancholy fact when we say that not a quarter 
of the people alive live at all. They work, work, work, the whole day 
long; they are obliged to spend the evening in simple rest; the night 
they want for sleep. ‘They have no time to live. They don’t live; and 
what is more, they couldn’t if they had time. They don’t know how. 
If they have a holiday forced upon them, they curl themselves up on the 
sofa, and snooze it away. They have not studied the philosophy of 
living. Nobody has. No one has discovered how to make the most of 
life—how to get the most out of it. People say everthing’s found out, 
used up, and exhausted nowadays. Nevertheless, there is room for a 
greater than Columbus yet. There is no more melancholy thought the 
mind can entertain than that of how the greater portion of mankind 
don’t live. Look at your own life, and the lives of all your friends. 
What barren things they are! What automatic phenomena! 

The world goes at such a pace—men are so much measured by money 
—women are so extravagant—establishments are so luxurious—enter- 
tainments are so gorgeous—amusements are so costly—and living is so 
generally extravagant—that we have to grind our very flesh away to 
keep our places in society. We cannot afford to enjoy ourselves. We 
work like slaves, and we get next to no enjoyment out of our work, 
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What man is not ashamed of having a small income 


? What woman 


| will dress herself inexpensively ? Who will tolerate a small house ? 
Who dare give a dance without a splendid supper? What manager— 








always excepting Mr. Knowles—dare produce a play w 


ithout sumptuous 


scenery ? What folly it all is! We might get more pleasure out of the 


same things economically managed ten times over. 
expensive. Take only three small things: sumptuous 


Everything is too 
suppers at dances 


ought to be done away with; prices of admission to all entertainments 
should be lowered one-half; and gloves ought either to be abolished 
altogether, or a universal strike ought to bring the unconscionable 
swindlers who sell them to some slight approach towards decency and 


reason. Our towns are laid out wrong. There ought t 


o be trees, music, 


promenades, and places of public resort. Men don’t know how to enjoy 


themselves. They won't learr. They refuse to see 
nesses are all that make life worth having. 
We work too hard, and we work too long. The wo 


that little happi- 


rk that now keeps 


warehousemen from nine till six needn’t keep them from ten till four. 


It only wants management anJ system. As for holida 


ys, they might be 


trebled with advantage. But most of all—and this would be most 
enjoyable of all—labour and pleasure ought to be blended. Manchester 
men look at business from a fundamentally wrong point of view: they 
regard their business as the great pursuit of their lives, and look upon 
all other things as merely complements. It is a pernicious error. They 
ought to consider their business as a small part of their life, to be 
transacted as pleasantly and cut as short as possible. There is no 
earthly reason why sociable conversation, reading a newspaper, or even 
smoking a cigar, in the intervals of labour, should be considered 


‘‘unbusiness-like.” 


The word is an antiquated remnant of old commer- 


cial priggism. [But the spirit of which it is the expression has too 


strong a hold upon the men of Manchester for any su 


ch desirable con- 


summation to be brought about. We hope all servants may obtain 
their Whitsun holiday, and shorter working hours in the near future. 
Alas! there is no need for long ones now, and it would seem as though 
there never would be again. But if there never is, it wll serve us almost 
right to have no labour in the future, for having so neglected leisure in 


the past. 





A GOOD SAMARITAN 


Of humbugs, since the world began, 
The most obnoxious is the man 
Who scraps of Scripture talks, 
Whose deeds his words upset, 
And whom you cannot get 
To walk his chalks ; 
Whose conversations like a book 
For children, in which pains are took 
To tell a little tale— 
As virtuous as stale— 
With a moral at the end, 
Their infantine minds to mend, 
With the tale as much connected 
As are Poems when Selected. 


He is such an anomaly 
That, acting like the rogue 
Of moral apologue, 
He talks to you a homily ; 
Nor would with curates fear he odds, 
But their company enjoy— 
Like the story-book Good-Boy, 
Who speaks in rounded periods. 


Mine Host was such a sort of man 
Who kept the Good Samaritan; 
So ’twill be understood, 
He neither would nor could 
Put up with the profane designs 
Of ordinary ale-house signs, 
Which picture, on daubed wood, 
A scarlet cow, 
Mauve tiger, or cerulean sow ; 
But, thinking it more sainted, 
He had the Bible painted 
O’er his grotto, 
And this motto— 





|} 
Which, of sacred things, the maiden 
At the bar declared the best : | 
Enter, all ye heavy-laden ! i] 
Iwill give ye rest. | 
For, though the landlord did behave, 
Indubitably, like a knave, 
He almost could rehearse 
The Gospel verse by verse— 
Like those who all its saws receive, I 
Demurring not to one of them ; 
But, though they all of them believe, 
—— act up to none of them! | 


One night—’twas nine o’clock or more— 

A traveller approached the door. 

Mine host came forth, and welcomed him 
With half a page of Luke : 

And as the portico was dim, ! 
His hand he took (and shook : i 
Civility doth pay) | 
And pointed out the way. 
The stranger, he 
Soon had his tea— | 
Hot toast, and ham, and eggs— 
And stretching out his legs 

Upon a chair, that came in handy— | 

Or rather, leggy—ordered brandy. 


The quantity was right enough, 
But oh, it was such feeble stuff, 
He rang the bell, and called his host ; 
Who quoted, in defence, a most 
Religious extract from the Sermon 
On the Mount, which he stood firm on. 
‘“« Thus, sir,” said he, “‘ did Jesus speak : 
In spirit blessed are the meek. 
** You see I am by Holy Writ 
*¢ Enjoined to let it down a bit ; 
“‘ But that I may avoid 
My guests being annoyed, 
‘¢To customers who come to tea 
‘«T always furnish spirits free.” 
Exclaimed the stranger, ‘‘ By the mass, 
‘« Then, send me up another glass!” 


The traveller, thus, fared not ill; 
But in the morn, his little bill 

Was so outrageous in amount, 

He swore ’twas not a fair account ; 
And on it passed too strong a stricture 
To be appeased by texts from Scripture. 
The guest roared in his landlord’s ears— 

As though he wished to bite ’em: 

“* Three shillings for Three bitter beers !— 

«* And then again, this item : 

“ Two brandies—Nothing, you have down ; 
“‘ But then, Zot water—Half-a-crown !” 


“¢ My very dear sir,” said the landlord, 
As patronising as a grand lord, i 
«I do not wish your bringing-up to libel, 
« But if you were familiar with your Bible 
‘* As are my little sons and daughter, 
“‘ You would know, thus spake the Lord : 
“< He who gives a cup of water 
“ Shall not be without reward. 
‘‘And though it may seem queer 
**To charge so much for beer, 
«¢ And other liquids in proportion, 
‘* Dear sir, upon my soul, 
«« My conduct has this goal— 
‘‘ That men strong liquors may the more shun. 
«« And I will wager you a guinea 
‘* The Bible holds it good 
«In me to have got all the money 
** Out of you I could.” 


“‘Done!” cried the guest, too quickly far. 
Rejoined the landlord, ‘done you are!” 
And he was: the Gospel-ranger 
Did his wager win: 
“« Sir,” said he, ‘you were a stranger, 
“And I took you in!” 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS & WHIT-WEEK. 
To THE Ep!IToR OF THE SpHINX. 


Sir,—Grant me space for a few ideas that have 
arisen in my mind from a perusal of your article 
on Sunday schools. I take the questions in the 
ler you have gi iven them. 
rand 2. “ Have Sunday schools done any- 

thing like the work they were first intended to 
do? Have godly and well instructed fathers 
and mothers mui Itiplied in the land? If so, 
why do they send their children to Sunday 
schools? ‘I answer: Sunday schools may 
or may not have done the work for which 
they were established. The same may be said 
of churches and chapels. Even if they have 
in some measure failed, that is no reason for 
their destruction. As much might be written 
in this vein against churches and chapels. 

3. As to the Sunday school system shifting 
the responsibility of training children from the 
narent tothe Sunday school teacher. The argu- 
ment used is a very old one. It is generally the 
one brought forward by idle, selfish people, to 
excuse their own short-comings.. People have 
been going to church and chapel for sore than 
fifty years. They should therefore have learnt 
all about religion that is useful, and should be 
able to teach their children all about it at home. 
Ergo, the going to Church of the children of 
the middle classes is absurd. Every middle-class 
house should be a church in itself, the master 
thereof should be the parson, and the wife the 
churchwarden. 

4. The picture here is not overdrawn by any- 
means. Such scenes may be viewed by hun- 
dreds. Parents ovghé to act differently, but 
they don’t in many cases, and, it is to be feared, 
never will, I know of many such cases, and am 

ure that if the Sunday school with which Iam 
sonnected had not been in existence the chil- 
dren of such people, instead of growing up 
estimable members of society, would now have 

i little better than outcasts. Ifthe parents 
of the working class would only have done their 
duty to their children, should we ever have re- 
quired a factory law to compel them to send the 
said children to the day-school ? 

5. Sunday schools, I should say, are, as a 
rile, kept up mainly for the benefit of the 
children of the working class. 


ora 


The presence of 
middle class children,.is, according to my expe- 
nence, very exceptional. Their pride will 
generally prevent much mixing with the lower 
on Still, if they like to come, I would not 
ler their doi ng so. 
110. I quite agree with the ideas expressed 
mall these paragraphs. The Manchester Whit- 
intide system is, in my opinion, most absurd. 
I cong ider i it wrong in principle. The exeursion 
‘ystem is fraught with danger, and is indefens 
eat the present day, according to my views 
At the very unorthodox Sunday school with 
— I am connected, we have no excursions 
“ fever. Our Whitsuntide revelry is confined | 
Ways to Whit Friday, and comes off éither in 
eae eld adjoining the school, or, if the 


scholars would contribute the whole of the 
needed funds themselves. 

I think there are the germs of great good to 
society in the system of Sunday schools. Many 
of these institutions are, doubtless, very badly 
managed, and many false principles have crept 
into them. Can any human institution be pointed 
out, of which the like cannot, with equal truth, 
be said? The Press, for instance, has been going 
many years. How many thousands of leaders 
are yearly issued in the columns of the news- 
papers? Have they had the effect of purging 
England of its vice, its dishonesty, its humbug? 
Alas, we know nothing of the kind has resulted. 
Shall we then, and therefore, abolish editors and 
leading articles? Let us see: what was that 
old school recitation, which had in it, ‘* Alex- 
ander, a robber; let mereflect-—?’’—Yourstruly, 


Bolton, May 17, 1869. A TEACHER. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


a ype should be addressed to the Editor, 
Sphinx Office, Oxford Street, Manchester, Every 
manuscript should bear the name and address of the 
sender. Atl contributions are attentively considered, and 
unz accepted MSS. are returned on receipt of stamps for 
postage. Noreplies or MSS. can be delivered oa personal 
appli cation. 


Business communications and advertisements should be 
addressed to Messrs. J. G. Kersuaw & Co., 


“Main” Printing Offices, 37, Oxford-st, Manchester. 
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unfavourable, in the school itsel > 
» ; 4 i 
Portion of the expense is defrayed by | 
cholars themselve 





and, if the managers 
uir 
edit, there can be no doubt but that the 





PRINCE'S THEATRE.— 


TO-NIGHT, SATURDAY, at 7-30 
THE LADIES’ BATTLE, 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Calvert will appear—and 
THE PETS OF THE PARTERRE, 


PRINCE'S THEATRE, MANCHESTER. 
MONDAY NEXT, 24th MAY, 


Will be produced T. W. Robertson's preeminently suc- 


cessful Comedy of 
SCHOOL 


With the Talented Company under the Management of 
MR. FRED. YOUNGE, 
NEW SCENERY AND APPOINTMENTS! 





3ox Office open from Eleven to Two. 
Commence at half-past Seven. 


POMONA PALACE. 


OPEN D, DAILY. 


THE PALACE MILITARY BAND, 


which has been secured at considerable expense, and is 
selected from Halle’s, Crystal Palace, and Leeds Exhi- | 


tte? . . . ! 
bition, and principal orchestras in England, will perform | 


every day 

SELECT MUSIC 
from the great composers, including Mozart, Auber, 
Rossini, Bellini, Balfe, Jullien, A, Mellon, &c., com- 
mencing at three o'clock. 


DANCING on the MONSTRE PLATFORM, 
AND IN THE PALACE, 
Every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
Other days for Promenade till dusk, 
ADMISSION 6d. NO EXTRA CHARGES. 


Sundays for Promenade. Admission 3d. 
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JAMES LOWE, 


> 
15, 17, & 109, 
a ay 
OLDHAM STREET. 
A Very Extensive Delivery of NEW SPRING GOODS, 
of the most fashionable and attractive description, has 
just been received, including an unusually varied selec- 
tion in the Departments below mentioned : 
MANTLE DEPARTMENT. 
PARISIAN MANTLES, JACKETS, an - FICHUS, 
in the richest Gros Grains, from 3 to 9 guine 
Large Assortment of LOOSE ‘and ‘PITTING 
SH APES, in Gros Grains, from 1 to } Quineas, 
I ANCY CLOTH JACKETS, from 12 6 to 35,0. 
WHITE CLOTH JACKE ''s, from 13 9 to 39, 6. 
CHILDREN’S GROS GRAIN JAC KETS, all sizes. 
Children’s Fancy & Black Cloth JAC KE TS, all sizes, 
ROBE and COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 
The Nev west Designs in COSTUMES, including Fichu, 
Skirt, & Length for Bodice,complete, from 1} to 5 guineas, 
Klegant COSTUMES, in Gros Grains, Lustres, Alpa- 
cas , &e. , from 2'4 to 15 guineas. 
SILK DEPARTMENT. 
NEW COLOURED BROCHE, PLAIN and 
STRIPED SIL KS, ina variety of designs. 
BLACK SILKS, in Gros Grain, Glace, and Brocade. 
SILK VELVE'TS and Velveteens, black and coloured. 
DRESS DEPARTMENT. 
An Extensive and Varied Stock of DRESS FABRICS, 
British and Foreign manufacture. 
FRENCH Silk POPLINS. FRENCH Silk REPPS, 
FRENCH Silk GRENADINES. French Muslins. 
A Carefully Selected Stock of COLOURED and 
WHITE GROUND ALPACAS, 
WHITE ALPACAS, 1% yard wide, for Suits. 
White Wool and Alpaca Sexces, for Dresses & Jackets. 
GLOVE DEPARTMENT. 

A Large and Varied Assortment of Ladies’ FRENCH 
KID GLOVES, in all the new shades, from 1/10 per pair. 
KANCY L ISL KE and SILK GLOVES, in all sizes. 
Cotton and Merino HOSIERY of every "description, 
Gentlemen's ‘TIES, SCARVES, and COLLARS, in 

all the new shapes. 

MANCHESTER DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS of every description. 
IRISH, SCOTCH, and BARNSLEY SHEETINGS, 
American Cotton SHEETINGS from 1} to 3} xe ae wide, 
HORROC KS'S, CREWDSON'S, and FINLEY’S 

CALICOES, in every width and quality, 


Ladies’ Underclothing & Baby Linen Department. 


A Glasgow Manufacturer's Stock of LADIES’ Richly 
Embroidered WHITE SKIRTS. Prices, 12/6, 13/6, 
and 14,6; we rth 18 6, 23/6, and 26/0. ‘The above goods 
being much under their real ¥ alue, the special attention 
of Ladies is invited to them. 

Tucke rt ai nd Frilled SKIRTS, ina variety of new styles. 

A choice Selection of Ladie s& Children’s Under. Linen, 

LADIES’ MORNING WRAPPERS, in Pique, Sat- 
teen, Marsella, Brilliantes, Prints, and Flannels, 

Fancy & Plain Pi kjue Dresses for Children’s out-door wear. 

INFANTS’ PELISSES, in Pique, Marsella, Satteen, & 
White : and ¢ eer so c. 'ashmere es, suitable for the season. 
Infants’ Embroidered White & Coloured Cashmere Cloaks, 
Infants’ Silk Hats, Hoods, and Bonnets, Quilted & Fancy 

FANCY DEPARTMENT. 

LADIES’ MUSLIN BODICES, ‘Trimmed and Plain, 

Ladies’ French Merino, Alp aca, and Print GARIBALDIS 

LACE-TRIMMED ‘SEIS TIES, CRAVATS, 
APRONS, CHEMISETTF Ss, CANEZOUS 

Black and White Lace FICHU S, BE RTH: AS, 
ZOUAVES, BODICES, and CAMISOL 

HONITON, MALTESE, pers: 
COLLARS, SLEEVES, CHEMISE 
PETS, COIF S, and Hy \NDKERCHIEE S. 

All the New Colours in BUTTON TULLES, LACES 
and RAYURES, suitable for Millinery purposes. 

A Large Assortment of Real Black MALTESE and 
FRENCH LACES, for Dress and Mantle ‘Trimmings. 

MILLINERY & TRIMMED STRAW BONNETS, 

STRAW and FANCY HATS, Ladies’ and Children’s, 











ES. 
NCIENNES 
TES, LAP 


in all the New Shapes for the Sea on. 
PARASOL DEPARTMENT. 
The New GOOSE-QUILL FRINGED PARASOLS, 


in the most Fashionable Shapes and Colours, 
SHOT SILK SUNSHADES, of all sizes. 
pecial Lot of RICKE GLACE SUNSHADES, 
in all colours, at 5 11 each, 
TRIMMING DEPARTMENT. | 
All the New C rs in PI Alt Vand FANCY SIL K | 
LRIMMINGS and FRING , Chintz Trimming 
arge Assortment of Black SATIN TRIMMINGS, 
SATIN RUCHES 3, QUILTINGS, and FRINGES 





The Leading } sues in Ladies’ Black and Coloured 
FANCY BELTS and BELT RIGHONS, 
mpd ry ger ayy 1en's SATCHELS, in great variety, 


from 1 11} 2 to 35 


JAMES LOW E, 


15, 17, & 19, OLDHAM STREET, 
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CARLYLE’S FIRST DAYS IN 
LONDON. 


PROM a recently-published memoir 

of Sir William Hamilton, by Pro- 
fessor Veitch, we extract the following 
characteristic letter of Carlyle’s, ad- 
dressed to Sir Willicm, from Chelsea, 
under date 4th July, 1834 :— 

My dear Sir,—The hope of ever seeing you 
at Craigenputtock has now vanished into the 
infinite limbo. We have broken up our old 
settlement, and, after tumult cnough, formed a 
new one here, under the most opposite condi- 
tions. From the ever silent whinstones of 
Nithsdale to the mudrattling pavements of Pic- 
cadilly there is buta step. 1 feel i. the strangest 
transition; but one uses himself to all. Our 
upholsterers, with all their rubbish and clippings, 
are at length handsomely swept out of doors. I 
have my little book-press sct up, my table fixed 
firm in its place, and sit here awaiting what time 
and I, in our questionable wrestle, shall make 
| out between us. The house pleases us much ; 
it is in the remnant of genuine o/d Dutch-look- 
ing Chelsea; looks out mainly into trees. We 
might see at half a mile’s distance Bolingbroke’s 
Battersea; could shoot a gun into Smollett’s old 
house (at this very time getting pulled down), 
where he wrote Count Sathom, and was wont 
| every Saturday to dine a company of hungry 
authors, and then set them fighting together. 
Don Saltero’s coffee-house still looks as brisk as 
in Steele’s time; Nell Gwynn’s boudoir, still 
bearing her name, has become a gin-temple, not 
inappropriately; in fine Erasmus lodged with 
More (they say) in a spot not 500 yards from 
this. We are encompassed with a cloud of 
| witnesses, good, bad, indifferent. Of London 





| itself I must not begin to speak. 1 wish you 


would come and look at it with me. There is a 
square bed here, ample room and verge enough; 
and, for welcome, I wish you would understand 
that to be for you infallible at all times. Litera- 
ture seems dying of thin diet and flatulence, but 
it is not quite so near dead as I had calculated. 
In all human things there is the strangest 
vitality. Who knows how long even booksell- 
ing may last? Even, too, among these mad 
maelstroms swims some little casket that w7// 
not sink. God mend it! Mrs often speaks 
of you, but seems to have no recent news. She 
has got much deeper into the vortex than when 
I saw her last ; dines with Chancellors ; seems 
to sit berattled all day with the sound of door- 
knockers and carriage wheels, and the melody 
of drawing-room common place, perennial as 
that of the spheres; for the rest, a most lovable 
woman, to whom I could wish a better element. 
There is some uncertain talk here about founding 
a new periodical, on another than the bibliopo- 
lic principle, with intent to show Liberalism 
under a better than its present rather sooty and 
and gin-shop aspect. I was asked whether your 
co-operation might be possible. I answered, 
Possible. If it go on, you will let me write to 
you further about it. Meanwhile, I am actually 
going to write a book, and perhaps publish a 
booklet already written: the former is my enter- 
prise till perhaps spring next. Wish me well 
through it. 





‘uiciatiatlarciaaticte 
A REMINISCENCE OF LORD 
BYRON. 


New court-house is in course of erection at 
Banff. To make room for the new build- 
ing, an old house, for some time 
unoccupied, is to be removed. This dwelling 
says a local journal, possesses some interest, 
inasmuch as it is known to have been the resi- 








hawthorn, also an old tree. 


dence, during part of his boyhood, of the poet 
Byron. The house was occupied by Mrs. Gor. 
don of Gight, Byron’s great-grandmother, who 
is yet well remembered, and who was locally 
known as Lady Gight. With her there lived an 
unmarried daughter, a sister of Mrs. Byron’s 
father. Moore in his memoir says, during the 
first ten years of his life the poet and his mother 
‘‘occasionally made visits among their friends 
passing some time at Fetteresso, the seat of his 
godfather, Colonel Duff, and also at Banff 
| where some near connections of Mrs. Byron 
resided.” It is known here that the poet, besides 
these ** occasional visits ” to Banff, spent at one 
period nearly a whole year in the place, living 
with his mother and her grandmother, and his 
mother’s aunt, in the house now in process of 
demolition. The father of the poet was also an 
occasional visitor, and is remembered, but, says 
our informant, “ for no good.” Byron’s nurse, 
May Gray, who could manage him when his 
mother’s influence failed, was, we are told, a 
native of Banff. Moore mentions of her that she 
taught the poet, while yet an infant, a great 
number of Psalms, the Ist and 23rd being, 
as with most Scotch children, the earliest he 
committed to memory, and “ out of which,” 
says Professor Wilson, “there arose, long after- 
wards, the Z/ebrew Melodies; but for them 
they would never have been written, though 
Byron had studied Lowth on the sacred poetry 
of the Hebrews all his life.” Byron was warmly 
attached to his nurse, and when she left, pre- 
sented her with his watch. The house in which 
the poet lived when in Banff, and the taking 
down of which recalls these reminiscences, is a 
large old-fashioned block of building, with long 
narrow windows. It stands in the best part of 
the town, and has on the south and west a piece 
of garden ground, with some fruit trees, a fine 
old elm, and a rare double-flowering scarlet 
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Silent, and Effective. 





VELOCIPE 
ANDREW MUI 


ELEGANCE, SAFETY, EASE, and DURABILITY. 


| ANDREW MUIR 
| 


“mx PRESS” 


} The latest Invention, and decidedly the best in the trade. 





PATENT 


Warranted. 


CIPEDES!! 


R’S 


FRENCH TWO-WHEEL VELOCIPEDES, 


To suit riders of various heights, with Anti-Friction Bearings, made of the best forged irun and stecl finely wrought and tempered, combining 
A large room to give lessons to purchasers and for trial. 





, Engineer, Victoria Bridge Works, 


| Special terms to Clubs, Schools, Regiments, Gymnasiums, &c. Merchants, Shippers, and the trade liberally dealt with. Agents wanted 
in every town. 
| The VELOCIPEDE: How to Learn and Use it, with Illustrations, Prices, §'c. Price6d.; by post, seven stamps, 











SALFORD, MANCHESTER. Three Minutes’ Walk from the Royal Exchange. | 
| 


ANDREW GIBB & CO.,, 


59, 61, 63, and 65, DEANSGATE, 


Are NOW SHOWING their New Purchases of SPRING GOODS, | 


Which have been carefully selected from the best Manufacturers in France, England, and Scotland. 





ANDREW GIBB & CGO. 


Have been appointed AGENTS for Lancashire for the 


SHEWING MACHINE, 


A really well-made and thoroughly-reliable Sewing Machine, 
_ Will hem, fell, gather, braid, bind, quilt, tuck, sew from the finest linen to the very stoutest cloth, and 
work for a family. Price, including Hemmer, Braider, complete Set of Tools, six extra Needles, two Spoolers, and Portable Bo 


| £4. 48. Table and Stand, with Treadle complete, 25s. extra. 





| 


Simple, Swift, | 
do the entire 
x with handle, | 








| ANDREW GIBB & Co., Silk Mercers and General Drapers, 59, 61, 63, and 65, Deansgate _| 
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COMPLETE 




















R. H. GIBSON, 


HOUSH FKFURNISHER, 
90 TO 96, STRETFORD ROAD, AND 78, OLDHAM-ST. 


, 


GIBSON’S DRAWING ROOM SUITE, consisting of Lounge, Two Easy Chairs, and Six 
| Small Chairs, covered in rich Rep, 10 Guineas; Loo Table, 3 Guineas, and Chiffonier, with 
_ Glass Back and Glass Doors, 5 Guineas, in Rich Italian Walnut. All complete, 18 Guineas. 





TAN YOU SWIM? NO! 
| Goto yoo Leaf-street Baths. 


||_Esablished 1858. All kinds of Swimming taught. 


HATS! HATS! HATS! 


\W. OLLERENSHAW,. 
37, OXFORD STREET, 


CHORLTON-UPON-ME DLOCK, ALL SAINTS’, 
| tnow sho 





5S wing a large and well-selected stock of Gentle- 
a traws, Silk, So “ft and Hard Felts, Paramatta, and 

et Hats for this Season, 
re7--—. 


A First-class BOWL of OX TAIL, 4d. 





HERE canI geta first-class DINNER ? 
109, OLDHAM STREET, 





109, OLDHAM STREET. 
y 
RE can I get a first-class TEA ? 


W HE 
109, OLDHAM STREET. 





HERE can I get a Tender CHOP 
and STEAK ?—109, OLDHAM STREET. 








(VELOCIPEDES! ! 


rd hew French and American Two- 
aan eeled VELOCIPEDE, warranted to go 15 miles 
hour ; light and easy. Can be had at 


ARCHER & Co's Iron and Wire Works, 


| Clowes-st., near Trinity Church, Salford. 


IA “er 
| large Room for Practising. Instructions given to 
purchasers, 


SCE, ICE, I€ &. 


Families on be supplied at the rate of 6s, per cwt. 
Small quantities, 1d. per lb., at 


T. MUIRHEAD'S, Wenham Lake Ice Stores, 


80, VICTORIA STREET. 








VELOCIPEDES 


Of the BEST MATERIAL and LATEST DESIGNS, 
With a_Large Room for Practice, at 


KERSHAW’S, Store Street, Ancoats, 


(ussranrears TURKISH BATHS, 
for Rheumatism and Colds. 

" petimeint hana RUSSIAN BATHS, 
for Rheumatism and Colds. 
(pesrantes VAPOUR BATHS, 


for Rheumatism and Colds, 
23, OXFORD STREET, ST. PETER'’S. 








The Public may always depend on getting 


GOOD TEA, 


AT MODERATE PRICES, 


At our TEA ESTABLISHMENTS, at the 
CORNER OF OLDHAM STREET & SWAN STREET, 
53, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER, 


AS UNDER? 
Our Tea at 2s. per Ib. is giving great satisfaction. 
The Tea at half-a-crown is quite a favourite. 

The Popular Tea for heavy consumption is the one at 3s, 
Those ‘leas at 3s. 4d. and 3s. 6d. are very fine flavoured, 
Our Best Black ‘Tea at 4s. is specially selected for 
our trade. 


WM. SATTERTHWAITE, 
TRA MERCHANT. 




















FRESH ARRIVALS OF THA MERCHANT, 
cHOITCEST THA, J. F. MART, opposite tne TOWN HALL, SALFORD 


I 
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|| YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. ESTABLISHED 1833, 
Pracroarsiti IIARGRAVES’ | 

JOHN NELSON, 61, Piccadilly, TOBACCO AND CIGAR! 

| 

| 


AGENT. 


MANUFACTORY, | 
44, SWAN STREET, 
AND 


2, 4, 6, 8, and 10, MASON STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 
HARGRAVES’ 


SMGKING MIXTURE, 


In 1 and 2 ounce Packets. 


BUSS, IRONMONGER, 
VICTORIA STREET, 


Five Doors fr n the 


, STRETFORD ROAD, 


MANCHESTER 


|| TABLE KNIVES and FORKS, from 7/6 doz. 
TABLE KNIVES, Ivory Handles, 12/6 to 
33s. dozen. 
PLATED FORKS, 17s. to 42s. doz. 
TEA SPOONS, 8s. to 20s. doz. 
USEFUL PRESENTS. 
"BE? 5, DISH COVERS 
‘IRE IRONS, TKA SERVICES. 
RAYS. CRURTS. 
1 excellent Selection of SILVER PLATED 
GOODS. 


..10s. 6d. 


eee from Qs. 9d. to 3s. 6d. 





{ And 266 
.4s. 11d. to 5s. Gd. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Boots from 2s. 
Gent.’s Cricketing Boots and Shoes at all prices. 


Peter 8 8 


y_ ‘ 
© || SEWING MACHINES. 


THE “ALBERT,’ 


WITH THE LATE r iMi 
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Will Hem, Fell, Tuck, Cord, Frill, Braid, 
| and Embroider in a variety of Colours, and is 


the CHEAPEST MACHINE in the Market. 


MANUFACTORY & SHOW ROOMS: 
PARK-ST., near DUCIE BRIDGE, 


MANCHESTER. 
WM. CARVER, Proprietor. 


ery kind of Machines, made and on hand, for 


_.eceee..- from 48. 11d. to 7s. 6d. 


ANT 
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WHOLESALE WINE and SPIRIT MERC! 


67, Oldham-st. Agent: J. HODGSON. 
THE STRONGEST MAN in the WORLD 


CANNOT BREAK THE 


EVERLASTING 


Porpoise-skin Boot Laces, 


MADE BY 
GILL & Co., 12, Brewer-st., Golden-sq., London, W. 


Price 1s. per pair; by post 14 stamps; 6 pairs for 5s. 


FRENCH DUBBING. 

MEHIS Invaluable Composition posses- 

ses the properties of preserving Leather, rendering | 
it supple and waterproof. It is identically the same Dub- | 
bing as that used by the best curriers in Millau (Aveyron). | 
BOOTS, SHOES, and HARNESS are particularly |} 
benefitted by its application.— Sold Wholesale and Retail | 
by W. GILL & CO., Curriers and Leather Sellers, Lon- 
don. —Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per can, or 60s. per 
cwt. in casks. 
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The Model Boot. 


A Choice Selection of Ladies’ French Kid Boots from 6s. 1ld. 


BAND at the 
An immense varicty of Ladies’ and Children’s Sea-side Boots just arrived. 


, BRAID 


$9 


THE 


Globe Parcel Express, 


127a, MARKET STREET. 


PARCELS & PACKAGES FORWARDED) 
DAILY to ALL PARTS of ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 


nD 
v 

“ee 
— 


FUCK, Cor 
t Stock of Ladies’, Gent.’s, and Children’s BOOTS in town, at the 


MACHINES 
CITY BOOT HALL, Ogden’s Buildings, 132, Deansgate, 
BOWD.....-cscseccscecess 
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Largest and Cheapes 





LOCK-STITCH 
The Model Boot 


and SEW ON A 
Y MAKE FOUR DIFF 
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AND THE . 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


GOODS and PARCELS forwarded per pea 
other Steamers or Sailing Vessels to India, ¢ hina, « - 
tralia, United States, C noda, and all other parts ¢ 


the World. a 


you BREAK YOUR MEERSCHA) , 
HAVE 
WITHECOMBS PATENT ANTINICOTIN 
Se. SCREW PIPE BAND PuT ON. 


—\ a ¢ 
\ > * ee es ee VICTORIA 2 
\ \\ MANCHE re 
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PROSPECTUSES AND SAMPLES FREE. 


InM, FEL 
+ATHER, 
THE 
19 & 21, BLACKFRIARS STREET, Corner of DEANSGATE. 
ic 
ic 


SEWING 
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WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


$9 


Ladies’ Elas 


$s? 


clast 
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STREET 
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PENDLETON. 
Gent.’s 


ee 


d by the Proprietor, 


MANCHESTER: Printed and Published by a 
Joun Guorce KERSHAW, at 37, Oxford- aig 
yarish of Manchester, and of 1, Stanicy J 


21 MA69 loss Lane West, in the parish of Manchester. 
Saturday, May 22nd, 1869. 


a KIA Ar mar 3 of the largest Ass —_ ar eer 
J. EB. HAYDOCEK, watches, Gold Chains, fo. in tnecity, 42, Albion-st., Gaythort. 
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